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NEWS 


PINION about affairs in Bulgaria has passed through two 

phases this week. On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
it was thought that Alexander III. was inclined to retreat from 
his menacing position, and to leave the Bulgarian Regency 
alone. It was reported that he thought the occupation of the 
State too expensive an undertaking, and that he would leave 
“those wretched Bulgarians” io “stew in their own juice.” 
On Thursday, however, it was known that Gadban Effendi 
had appeared in Sofia as Commissioner of the Porte, had 
informed the Regents that the Porte also desired that the 
meeting of the Sobranje should be postponed, and had ex- 
pressed his intention of consulting General Kaulbars in every- 
thing. It was imagined, therefore, that Russia and Turkey 
had come to a complete understanding, and that both would 
demand the resignation of the Regency, in which event there 
would be no authority left in Bulgaria éxcept “ Europe,” which 
would speak through Gadban Effendi and General Kaulbars, 
and perhaps frame an ad interim Government in the interest of 
Russia. The wildest rumours were, of course, circulated at 
once, the smallest of them being an immediate reoccupation of 
East Roumelia by the Turkish Army. 


It is better to wait and see what Turkey really means, but 
our suspicion is that the alarm is a little exaggerated. The 
Sultan will run a great risk if he enters South Bulgaria, for the 
Regents will fight, and call Macedonia to arms. It is more 
probable that Germany and Austria, having agreed that Russia 
may do anything except occupy Bulgaria, the Sultan has con- 
sented to that arrangement also, and has agreed to assist the 
Czar in applying pressure at Sofia. If the Regents yield and 
disappear, the two Powers will form a new Government; but if 
they do not, and persist in summoning the Sobranje, both will 
insist upon the election of the Russian candidate—probably 
Prince Nicholas of Montenegro—under penalty of a joint occu- 
pation, The Sobranje may assent, the Bulgarians believing 
they can manage any Prince; and in that case, the pride of the 
Czar, who will then appear victorious, will for a time be 
soothed. If, however, the interference of Turkey irritates the 
Sobranje—as is quite possible, the Bulgarians not having 
forgotten Batuk—and the Deputies elect a candidate of their 
own; the Czar will have no alternative but occupation. He 
cannot employ Turkey as an instrument, for Slav feeling will 
not allow Mussulmans to reconquer Slavs. 


The latest report from St. Petersburg is that the Czar, who 
has just summoned General Gourko to his side, will take 
advantage of a grand ceremonial to be held on Sunday to make 
a public deciaration of his Bulgarian policy. The ceremony is 
the unveiling of the monument in honour of the victories in 
the late Turkish War. It is certain that every possible effort 
is being made to invest the occasion with ceremonial grandeur ; 


a rumour prevalent in that capital on Thursday, that the Czar 
had been assassinated, and is confirmed as to its currency by 
the Daily News. The rumour is, however, incorrect, and has 
been officially denied. The correspondent thinks it was based 
on an incident which he clearly believes to have recently 
occurred. Count Reutern, aide-de-camp to the Emperor, was on 
duty in a room next his Majesty’s, and, overcome by the heat, 
had unbuttoned his uniform. The Emperor suddenly entered, 
and Count Reutern hurriedly sprang up, and began fastening 
his uniform buttons. The Emperor, always on the watch 
agaifst assassination, believed he was feeling for a weapon, 
drew the revolver which he always carries, and shot the aide- 
de-camp dead. Palace stories of that kind are rarely 
true; but the fact that such a narrative could be sent 
from Vienna by telegraph, and so circulated over Europe, is 
sufficient proof of the general belief as to the condition of the 
Czar’s mind. That belief is, of course, no proof of his mental 
condition, partisans in a certain stage of excitement receiving 
any story of insanity with the most stupid credulity. Mr. 
Gladstone has been mad, in Tory belief, at least half-a-dozen 
times, and every dreaded agitator is always, while he is im- 
portant, mad for his enemies. When he ceases to be obnoxious, 
he again becomes sane. 


The peace of Europe hangs in no slight measure upon the 
health of the Emperor of Germany, and the fears for the life of 
the aged monarch grow weekly more acute. It is reported in 
Paris that on his return to Berlin on Thursday, the Emperor 
looked much changed, and was regarded by his physicians as in 
a dangerously exhausted condition. No man of ninety, liable, 
as the Emperor is, to fits of giddiness from suspension of the 
heart’s action, can be considered safe for an hour; but the 
Emperor must still retain unusual vitality. On Thursday he 
had travelled by railway for fifteen hours; yet he insisted on 
driving from the station to the Palace, on a raw October morn- 
ing, in an open victoria, wrapped only in a military cloak. His 
physicians probably thought that wilful; but then, wilfulness in 
extremely old men implies energy, and energy of the kind which 
keeps life in the frame. There may be, and should be accord- 
ing to all experience, a long stage of seclusion yet, during which 
the Emperor may still govern as well as reign. 


The rumours that France means mischief in Egypt have 
gathered strength all the week. It is alleged that the French 
Ambassador is about to make a formal demand —or to support 
Turkey in making one—that the British Government shall fix 
a definite date for the evacuation of Egypt. Russia is to 
endorse that demand, and then it is supposed Lord Salisbury, 
with Ireland, and Burmah, and Egypt upon his hands, must 
yield. The Paris correspondent of the Standard even alleges that 
the advisability of war with England has been pressed upon M. de 
Freycinet, and plans drawn up showing how this country can be 
injured in the Mediterranean. Malta, says another account, is to 
be attacked, and a corps d’armée landed in Alexandria. If any such 
plan is to be tried, Italy will have her chance of retaking Savoy ; 
but in spite of the hectoring of the French Press, which even 
accuses us of stirring up China to quarrel with France about 
the position of Catholic converts, we are unable to believe the 
stories afloat. What have French peasants to gain by a war 
with England, or the French Army, or the French holders of 
Egyptian bonds? That M. de Freycinet, in his desire for a 
Russian alliance, may have agreed to worry Great Britain, is 
probable enough; and also that he would fix on Egypt as 
the weak place; but the step from that to a serious menace 
of war is a long one. One thing, at all events, the French 
Premier may rely on. If he offers such a threat, the British 





but it is probable that the Czar will only express his confidence 
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cannot fight Europe, nor is Egypt worth the effort; but no 
Power short of Europe will be allowed to employ menace. 


The managers of the Social Democratic Federation, whose 
action produced the riot of February, have announced their 
intention of accompanying the Lord Mayor’s procession on 
November 9th, with all the unemployed of London at their 
heels. Sir James Fraser, Commissioner of City Police, there- 
fore addressed them a letter, in which he points out to them 
that the streets through which their procession must pass will 
be occupied by vast crowds on foot, that these crowds always 
rush forward into the roadway as soon as the Lord Mayor has 
passed, and that the inevitable collision between the procession 
and the sightseers will be productive of “ grave disorders.” 
He therefore called upon the managers to abandon the pro- 
cession, and warned them that they would be held respon- 
sible for all consequences. This letter has been called weak ; 
but it is only a kindly and sensible remonstrance, such 
as English officials usually issue before they appeal to force. 
The Commissioner of Police does not desire either to humiliate 
or to threaten the Socialist leaders, but to warn them that they 
cannot be permitted to disturb the peace. Mr. Hyndman and 
his colleagues refuse as yet to desist from their design, and as 
they will be followed by all the fanatics and most of the 
criminals of London, the riots are likely to assume serious ‘pro- 
portions. The police, however, are forewarned, and the reputable 
workmen, who are highly indignant at the spoiling of their 
holiday, will this time lend them active assistance. That may 
increase the violence of the collision ; but there is no help for it 
unless the Lord Mayor’s Show is abandoned, which would be an 
overt act of surrender to the forces of disorder. The Show, 
though it interrupts traffic and embarrasses the police, is legal 
by the prescription of centuries. 


The managers of the National League have made their first 
grand blunder. They recommend, through Mr. Parnell’s paper, 
United Ireland, that all tenants who think themselves over- 
rented should offer to the landlords the rent they think fair, 
demanding in return a total quittance. If that is refused, they 
are to hand over to a secret committee the amount of the rent, 
and this is to be expended in maintaining those who are evicted, 
effecting entries into the closed farmhouses, and resisting the 
transfer of the farms to new tenants. All cattle which might 
be seized for rent are to be sold before the rent is offered, and, 
of course, the League will guarantee the honest employment of 
all the trust moneys. Out of them it will also pay main- 
tenance—£2 a week is suggested—to the evicted tenants. 
This advice, which was foreshadowed in a speech of Mr. 
Dillon to some tenants at Woodford, is very clever indeed, if 
the tenants hate the landlord more than they love themselves ; 
but they do not. They will trust the League implicitly with 
everything but their money; but if they are to fight the land- 
lords, they will fight them with the rent in their own pockets. 
If they are to part with their rent-money, why fight? They will 
see quite well that if they win, they have got nothing except a 
reduction for one year, the substance of the year’s rent having 
been paid to the committee; while if they lose, they will have 
to pay the rent twice over. That plan will fail, even if it does 
not greatly encourage evictions, by enabling the landlords to 
plead that evictions are no longer cruel, the evicted tenants 
being guaranteed curates’ salaries by the League. 


Dr. Hanna, who has been preaching in Belfast for thirty-four 
years, and who, he says, “‘ would be acknowledged as representing 
the whole genius of the Protestant community,” declares that 
the ultimate origin of the riots was religious feeling, exasperated 
by the conflict over Home-rule; but makes a remarkable sug- 
gestion for preventing future riots. He would, he says, swear 
in 5,000 special constables—2,500 from each creed—and let them 
do the work of repression, instead of the Royal Constabulary, 
whom he evidently distrusts as too excitable. The special 
constables, he says, representing as they would both parties, 
would never be attacked. If the facts are correct, that sug- 
gestion is admirable; but where is Dr. Hanna’s evidence that 
the rancour of faction-feeling, which he admits to exist, would 
not break out among his specials? It would not in England, 
where the word “ duty ” is superior to all other influences; but 
would it not in Belfast? If Dr, Hanna is right, no one need 
fear for the future of his town; but it seems too good to be true. 


Lord Rosebery, who is, it is said, going to India, madea 


clined to mention the three subjects which he held to be ; 
portant—namely, Ireland, the Eastern Question, and th ~ 
rency—and confined himself entirely to the position of the aie 
He wanted the Unionists, he said, to come back to the Liber) 
fold. They were only 73, while the Liberals were 196. 4 
they, therefore, should make all the concessions, If, houal a 
the Unionists would accept Mr. Gladstone as leader, and Pi 
general lines of his policy towards Ireland, then, for the 
sake of “auld lang syne,” all shonld be forgotten and fon 
given. If they refused this offer, then the Unionists would 
all be thrown out at the next elections. The Liberals could 
not “rise so high or sink so low” as to vote for them and 
the Tories were already moaning over the thirty-seven inal 
lost to them through their complaisance to Unionists, Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain will not, we fear, be 
moved by this appeal. If words mean anything, Mr, Glad. 
stone is more determined than ever that the Act of Union wag 
corruptly obtained, and is morally without claim to exist; and 
that Ireland shall receive back as much of her national self-ralg 
as her representatives—not ours, mind—will be content with. I 
is impossible to accept such terms, even if the electors should 
signify their wish for their acceptance. As yet, however, thep 
are signifying everywhere content with Unionist action, 


Lord Rosebery, who was impartial enough, only delivering g 
jest or two at the opponents whom he wishes to attract, gaye 
some remarkable figures, which, so far as we can see, tel] 
heavily against his own contention. He says the “Liberal” 
Party in the House, that is, the party of Liberal Disunionists, 
had fallen from 354 in 1880, to 196 in 1886, though inter. 
mediately the total number of Members had been increased by 
twelve. He also says that the Liberal vote for Mr. Gladstone 
fell from 2,157,000 in 1885, to 1,242,000 in 1886, the total 
electors on the register being 5,707,000. He draws from these 
figures the deduction that the Liberal defeat was due wholly to 
abstentions, and that there was no general excitement or ups 
rising of the people at all. The majority who abstained were 
only undecided, and declined to give an opinion. That is, 
of course, a possible explanation of the figures; but is 
there not a more probable one? Considering the depth 
of the feeling for Mr. Gladstone, and the reluctance to change 
sides, is it not much more likely that the mass of Liberal 
abstainers made their protest against Home-rule by staying 
away P If Lord Rosebery made a speech to his strongest sup- 
porters, and it was received with chilling silence, would he 
consider that a proof of indifference to his speech, or of dissent 
so deep that nothing but regard for himself prevented its 
expression P 


Mr. Bright is far less hopeful of speedy reunion in the Liberal 
ranks than Lord Rosebery. He understands better how deep 
and how incurable is the divergence of opinion about Ireland. 
He was asked by the Birmingham Liberal Association to be 
present at a meeting next week to present an address to Mr. 
Schnadhorst, who is leaving Birmingham for a wider sphere of 
operations in London. He replied, however:—‘I should, I 
doubt not, be expected to speak without reference to the 
unhappy circumstances which have caused the removal of Mr. 
Schnadhorst from Birmingham to London, and without dwelling 
upon the unfortunate schism in the Liberal Party. I do not 
wish to attack my former friends and to cast blame where I 
think grevious error has been committed. I can only hope the 
present clouds may be dispelled, and that our former harmony 
may be restored. To promote this, I think silence for the time 
is better than speaking, and I therefore prefer to be absent from 
any public meeting where criticism might be expected from me.” 
Mr. Bright sees facts as they are, and considering his well- 
known opinions, and Mr. Schnadhorst’s position as general 
“whip” for the English party of Home-rule, the invitation to 
him was, to say the least of it, courageous. 


Lord Derby was entertained by the Mayor of Liverpool on 
Tuesday, and made a sensible speech. While admitting the 
depression to the full, he doubted whether the general com- 
munity had suffered much, and quoted some figures, given 
elsewhere, to show that England was still advancing in pro- 
sperity, though not so rapidly as of old. He believed people 
sought too deeply for the causes of the depression, which were 
really upon the surface. The agricultural interest, through bad 
seasons and falling prices, had within ten years lost £200,000,000, 
and, of course, other classes suffered with them. Then other 





speech to the Liberal Club at Newcastle on Tuesday. He de- 
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: stood alone, and, of course, there was loss in 
short on nally, the people of these islands increase in 
ber. after deducting emigration, by 400,000 a year—that is, 
nom h ve to provide for, feed, clothe, educate, and maintain an 
they os 4,000,000 in every decade. A whole nation is added 
ane pulation every ten years, bringing no land, no mines, 
to our PoPl ‘tions with it, nothing but its labour, which may 
At a eal. That is a side of the social problem which 
pond Derby says disquiets him, as does also the uncertainty 
stich prevails as to the view “our new masters,” the house- 
adders, will take of the tenure of property. Lord Derby need 
not disquiet himself on this latter account. If he will just try 
to take away the nearest artisan or labourer’s watch by force, 
he will understand at once the view which the English lower 
“~~ take of property. It is indistinguishable in substance from 


that of Moses. Bch ela 

We are most unfortunate in Burmah. Sir H. T. Mac- 
pherson, the General in supreme command of the 35,000 
men now collected there, died on Wednesday of fever, in a 
steamer on the Irrawaddy. He was a most brilliant officer, and 
jn the Afghan Campaign of 1880 rendered great service to Sir 
Frederick Roberts. He was made Commander-in-Chief in 
Madras, and as Madras has usually garrisoned Burmah, he was 
selected to tranquillise that country. He had hardly reached 
the capital, however, and had not completed his plans when 
he was seized with fever, was ordered away by the doctors, and 
qhile on his way to Rangoon died. It is announced that Sir F. 
Roberts himself, the Commander-in-Chief in India, will now 
succeed him, and we are promised, therefore, an expensive but a 
successful campaign. The difficulties in the way of locomotion 
arising from the want of roads are excessive; but the force of 
ateamers is very large, and we note with pleasure a plan for 
taking a body of Shans into the service. They are brave men, 
they have chiefs whom we can conciliate, and they can move as 
readily as the Burmese themselves, and more rapidly. At 
present, operations are almost paralysed by the difficulty of 
conveying food, especially for the Europeans. 





The opening of Mansfield College—or, rather, of the institu- 
tion which is to be Mansfield College—at Oxford, on Monday, is 
an event of some importance. The College is intended to 
educate Nonconformist divines, and its establishment is a 
formal confession that for them, as for all others who 
teach, human learning is a good thing. Fifty years ago, 
the most active Nonconformists, though they would not have 
blankly rejected that idea, as one of their most respected 
ministers is said to have done, would have thought in their 
hearts that to desire learning as an aid to their ministry was 
to trust, in some degree at all events, to the arm of flesh. 
The spread of education, the opening of the Universities, 
the example of Scotch Presbyterianism, and the subtle 
influence of an age which respects culture, have nearly 
killed out that prejudice; and it is now creditable, though 
not indispensable, for a Nonconformist preacher to be an 
instructed divine. That change will lead the way to another, 
which is rapidly approaching,—the Churches will be divided 
by opinions only, and not, as of old, and, indeed, at present, by 
opinions plus class-feeling. That the change will be good for 
the ministry we have no doubt whatever, and also for their 
congregations ; but we have a lingering doubt whether it will be 
equally good for the body of the people. The Bunyans have 
been very close to them. In every communion but that of 
Rome, the “snare” of an educated clergy is a wish to live 
among and to address the respectables, who best understand 
them, and the residuum sometimes get no sympathetic teaching 
atall. As they want it most, that is a distinct loss to the 
country, not wholly made up, though it is greatly lessened, by 
the establishment of mission churches. 


Another great strike has been tried in America on behalf of 
the eight-hour principle, and has, as usual, failed. This time 
it was the “ pork-packers” of Chicago, acting, of course, on 
behalf of the great pork-killing trade. The employers deter- 
minedly refused to yield, and Mr. Armour, the great packer 
of pork, and regrater of wheat, invited men from the sur- 
rounding country. As the wages were fair, and thousands 
believed they understood the work, new hands swarmed in; 
and as the packers were powerless to frighten them, perhaps 
because the competing labourers could and would have fought 
for their rights, there was nothing for it but to submit. They 


arrivals; but this also was refused, and work was resumed. We 
confess to thinking the short day a less unreasonable demand 
than many others, but experience seems to prove that it is 
the one for which trade is least prepared. It exasperates all 
masters who cannot work with relays, and it excites no sympathy 
among outsiders, who understand well the advantage of higher 
wages, but are not clear as to the gain from a few hours’ leisure. 
To the class next above, the short day seems invaluable, as we 
shall all know if it is true that Sir M. Ridley’s Committee 
intend to propose that Civil Service hours shall be from 9 to 4, 
instead of 10 to 4 p.m. 
simply cruel. 


The Committee will be considered 


Mr. Blaine, who, in spite of the general distrust, still hopes to 


be the candidate of the Republican Party at the next election, 


has apparently decided that his best chance is to come out as an 
enthusiastic Protectionist and teetotaller. He is accordingly 
making speeches in Pennsylvania, in which he argues, first, that 
Protection will keep up wages for the working man, which as 
nobody proposes to protect food, and a majority of working 
Americans raise food, is not only untrue, but ridiculous ; 
secondly, that it will render America independent of all 
the world, which is like making one’s own coat in order to be 
“independent” of one’s tailor; and, thirdly, that Free-trade 
is the destruction of temperance, to which Mr. Blaine is 
devoted. The meaning of that last argument is a little 
obscure. Mr. Blaine assumes, we suppose, that if all 
things are admitted at a low duty, alcohol must be admitted 
too; but what Free-trader ever said so? What he says is, that 
if alcohol is taxed on importation, as may be necessary for fiscal 
reasons, an internal excise duty must be levied of equal amount. 
It is, however, just possible that Mr. Blaine may have a more 
recondite explanation to give. Protection taxes Western men 
very heavily. They already drink hard, and if Free-trade made 
other things cheap, there is no telling how hard they would 
drink. Mr. Blaine is said to excite great enthusiasm, but it is, 
we fancy, the enthusiasm of his audiences, not of the public. 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett has been known to do that. 


General Boulanger is obviously intent on conciliating the 
private soldiers of the French Army. He cannot yet give them 
victories, and the Chamber would be startled if he gave them 
champagne and sausages; but he can give them more leisure, 
and he has done it. He hus prohibited reviews and parades on 
Sunday, declaring that the soldier requires one day of rest in 
seven, and strongly discourages on that day any military duty 
not indispensable. Soldiers are even to be allowed, if well con- 
ducted, to spend the Sunday out of barracks. The order is in 
itself both kindly and judicious; but the General is the nominee 
of the Clémenceau party, and what will they say? Will they 
not suspect him at once of Cwsarism and superstition, and 
growl that he ought, in deference to Republican tradition, to 
have given his holiday on every tenthday? What is the use of 
abolishing military chaplaincies, and so making it difficult for 
the Catholic soldier to confess on the eve of battle, if the 
Minister of War is to tempt soldiers to go to church? Seriously, 
anti-clerical fanaticism has risen to such a height in France, that 
it would not be surprising if the General’s order injured his 
civil popularity. 
Messrs. Baring will on Monday sell the largest business ever 
offered to the public. The Guinness Brewery has been turned 
into a Limited-Liability Company, and will be sold to the public 
for six millions sterling in shares, preference shares, and deben- 
tures. The shares ought, it is said, to yield 14 per cent., and 
Messrs. Baring evidently expect a rush to buy, for they keep the 
subscription-list open only from Monday morning to Tuesday 
afternoon. Their hopes will probably be justified, people who 
believe in nothing else believing in the demand for beer; but 
the result may be affected by the project of Home-rule. Suppose 
an Irish Parliament should consider English brewing companies 
gangs of intrusive capitalists competing with the true Irish 
industry, whisky, and should place a separate excise on beer! 
That risk is not great, perhaps, for Home-rule is not in sight, and 
Messrs. Guinness’s products sell to all mankind; but it should 
not be wholly lost sight of by small investors. It is unwise to 
overlook the Nationalist attack upon the Ulster linen industry, 
made avowedly because that industry had so enriched the province 
as to make high rents possible, but made really because the profits 
had been reaped by a class of men not friendly to Home-rule. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 








tried as a last resource to insist on the dismissal of the new 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


IS THE PRESENT PESSIMISM JUSTIFIED ? 


“AT OT quite, we hope. It is natural and right that the tone 
of the public mind should be a little depressed, for 
the situation of affairs, both abroad and at home, is un- 
doubtedly one to create serious anxiety, Abroad, the control 
of the vast Slav Power has fallen to a man who possesses 
all the will, without possessing the judgment, of the Romanoff 
family, whose action can scarcely be predicted, and who has 
already violently reopened the whole Eastern Question, one 
with which the fortunes of England are at least indirectly 
bound up. The directing classes in France are, whether from 
design or only from temper, displaying a savage bitterness 
against England which, if it were shared by the people, or 
if this country were as liable to panic as she used to be, would 
produce either war or a condition of preparation for war nearly 
as injurious to both countries. The situation in Egypt 
is most unsatisfactory, Great Britain, with all the responsi- 
bilities of rule, having none either of the advantages 
or of the clearness of purpose resulting from acknowledged 
sovereignty ; and the habitual good fortune which has attended 
Lord Dufferin through life, is broken in Burmah by a series of 
troublesome and exasperating accidents, all of which the new 
system of reporting by cable brings painfully before the people. 
At home, the great Liberal Party which has governed so long, 
and, on the whole, so well, has been temporarily shattered by 
a difference of opinion as to the right policy to be pursued in 
Ireland, and by the rise among the Radical wing of a spirit of 
disguised Socialism which the older and harder Liberals, trained 
in economic doctrines, find it difficult to tolerate, and impossible 
to endorse. Overt Socialism, though singularly opposed to the 
genius of the people, which is individual to a fault, has made 
some headway, and is betraying that impatience of persuasive 
methods which in all countries has marked its devotees, and in 
many has made of them concealed rebels, It has, too, con- 
centrated its strength in London, where society, though beyond 
all precedent strong, has also become beyond all precedent 
sensitive. The struggle with Ireland, always smouldering, has 
passed into an acute phase, and it is by no means clear yet 
either how the inevitable modus vivendi is to be secured, or 
how the House of Commons, the only potent institution left 
in the country, is to be released from Irish fetters. Lastly, 
the effect of all these causes of despondency is intensified by the 
temper of those who regard them and take the lead in com- 
menting on them. For years past, the audible classes, and 
especially the gentry, the most audible of all, have been suffering 
in their fortunes to an extent even yet imperfectly appre- 
ciated. They have seen their property constantly falling 
in value, their profits constantly diminishing, their incomes 
constantly dwindling; and they have grown, if not sour, at 
least inclined to accept the worst view of the future as pro- 
bably the most accurate. They are by comparison poor, and 
they were rich; and English society therefore talks, when it 
is speaking seriously, as reduced gentlefolk talk, and for very 
much the same reason. 

The arguments for pessimism are, we admit, strong ; but 
their force may be, and, we think, is exaggerated, especially 
by the new habit of intellectual impatience. Nobody will 
wait for anything. The Eastern Question, which so en- 
grosses some men’s minds, is not half as bad as it was in 
the days of Nicholas; and men expect Bulgaria to acquire in a 
few months the position which “ the Principalities ” were years 
in reaching, if they have reached it yet. Constantinople may 
be in danger, nay, is in danger; but Austria is a more tenacious 
resisting force than the French Empire, and we, who can resist 
as well as ever, if we choose, are also seated in Cairo. The 
temper of French politicians is not shared by the French 
people; it is not so bitter as the temper of the Bonapartists 
after Orsini’s attempt, when “the Colonels” threatened us 
with invasion; and if it were, France, with 60,000 men in 
Algeria and Tunis, and 30,000 in Indo-China, will hesi- 
tate before she risks for a sentimental grievance—it is 
sentimental, though it might be wise to give her com- 
pensation—her free way through the seas. No coalition 
can be formed against us so long as we can join the 
Austro-German alliance; and the Power which could do 
most to injure us, the United States, is reconciled or in- 
different. Egypt absorbs troops and energy without giving 
any return, even in prestige; but only in 1857, not thirty 


every available soldier, and imposed on usa 

for 40,000 extra men. The fidgetiness about Barmah umd 
ficial, now that China has been conciliated ; and once ce 
Kingdom is quieted, it will be open to us, if we choose, to = 
the “ Dominion of Ava”—that is, of all the Burmese me ake of 
—a separate and self-supporting dependency, so reliovi es 
Government of India of a task which, us Mr. Bright hag ete 
pleaded for years, is too great for fulfilment by any six Phe 
beings with only twenty-four hours in a day. Foreign aan 
do not threaten more than they have often done; nor th — 
the offensive power of fleets has probably been diminished 
modern science, has their defensive force as yet been serio ? 
impaired. The Army, though insufficient, is twice as Ks : 
as it has ever been; while the character of its soldiers es 
shown in the Soudan, There are causes for fear i r 
but not exceptional causes; and the causes at hom 
are probably or certainly exaggerated. The burden ' 
Ireland presses heavily because of the energy of Ireland 
but its positive weight on the Empire has diminishes 
by more than 200 per cent. It was a third of the Kingdom 
and isaseventh. Obstruction, besides being curable when. 
ever we choose to cure it, at worst means only stoppage ; and 
though all men fret at waiting, the country is ina Position 
to wait. The social difficulty in Ireland tends of late to grow 
smaller, while Britain has awakened to its existence in a wa 
which will make the next effort at reform large enough to be 
full of hope. Ireland has always been with us, and often less 
manageabie than at present. Although the Liberal Party is 
shattered, to the pain, first of all, of those who shattered it 
for conscience’ sake, the country has a Government with a 
steady majority behind it, led by men whom old Tories would 
have esteemed lukewarm, and controlled by men who are, for 
the most part, quite as Liberal as the bulk of the population, 
As for Socialism, though it may cause serious disturbances, 
it is opposed to the inner nature of the people; and 
though, no doubt, far more dangerous in theory, and 
with far more fanaticism at its disposal, it has nothing 
like the hold on the people which, in our lifetimes, 
was possessed by Chartism, which, again, had within it 
men whose aims were indistinguishable from those of the more 
thoughtful Socialists. The successors of Fergus O'Connor 
may disturb society, but they cannot overset it. And, finally, 
the pecuniary depression, which naturally so embitters those 
who suffer from it, has tormented “the classes ” rather than 
“the masses,” and has injured “ society” in its limited sense 
far more than it has hurt the nation. Lord Derby, who is 
the most sensible of mankind, and who admits that agriculture 
as an interest has lost £200,000,000 sterling—equal to the 
French Indemnity, and lost by a single trade—told the people of 
Liverpool on Tuesday that, in spite of great distress in places, 
the community had not suffered as much as the losses of the 
rich would indicate. The total income assessed to the 
Income-tax—a tax which, be it remembered, has been 
rising, and not falling—was in 1880 £577,000,000, while 
in 1885 it had risen to £631,000,000. Four-fifths of 
this increase, moreover, has taken place in Schedule D, 
where, if anywhere, except in Schedule A, we should 
expect to see decline. The yield of the Death-duties tells 
the same story, and so does the consumption of tea and 
sugar—which have, however, become cheaper—while the 
positive savings of the working classes deposited in Savings« 
Banks, which in 1880 were £78,000,000, say, £13 per house, 
were in 1886 £94,000,000, or £15 10s. per family. Much of 
the increase may be due to the thrift which develops itself in 
pinching times, as much of the increase in returns to the 
Income-tax may be due to the unusual profits made by all 
classes of distributors; but the total effect of the figures 
cannot be mistaken. The country is not declining in wealth, 
though more work is done to earn it, and though the richer 
classes, who own land and mines and houses, are pinched beyond 
all precedent. The reasons for pessimism are, in fact, except 
as regards classes, not stronger than the reasons for optimism ; 
and if people would either wait or reflect, they would see that 
England has passed through cycles of danger much more pressing 
and of suffering much more terrible. Things are bad enough 
now in many ways, and there is this tremendous change 
to be considered, that with the spread of education, the con- 
sciousness of misery and the passionate desire for comfort— 
which is the moving cause of Socialism—have developed with 
at least equal speed. Still, if we only remember how hard are 
the conditions on which Nature insists, she giving but one crop 
in return for a year’s labour, and how hard were the times 
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two GLEAMS OF LIGHT IN IRELAND. 


NE of them is Mr. Dillon’s speech at Woodford. Most of 
our contemporaries are so irritated with the passion dis- 
: speech against the landlords, that they fail to 
Javed in that speech agains! ; : : 
nise its impelling motive. It is an imploring speech, 
ther than & threatening one. Mr. Dillon wishes the agrarian 
z Je to continue, because he knows that if it ceases, the 
pa will regard Home-rule from a different point of view, 
and so far as personal interest goes—and it goes a long way 
ith all the poorer races of Europe—will come to a different 
‘pesion. He perceives that there is a readiness to purchase 
eren under Lord Ashbourne’s Act, which, though unobjec- 
tionable in principle, is not altogether tempting to tenants, and 
makes too little distinction among widely differing conditions. 
He adjures the peasantry, therefore, to pause, to insist 
on lower terms, to reduce rents now with a view to 
reducing the apparent capital value of the soil. They 
should, he said, with a contempt for the moral element in 
contract highly characteristic of modern Ireland, settle for 
themselves what would be a fair rent, offer the agents that, 
and if it is refused, place the money with persons in whom 
they can confide to be used for purposes of resistance,—that is, 
we presume, by battles in the Courts, or by organised defiance 
to threats of eviction. As the farmers can adopt the latter 
plan without parting with their much-loved coin, as the 
former will benefit no one but attorneys, who must be pretty 
prosperous already in the midst of the legal war, and as neither 
will diminish the landlord’s rights one jot, the peasantry are 
not likely to follow the advice; but the motive with which 
it is offered is obvious, and suggests a hope. Mr. Dillon, who 
understands Ireland quite as well as Mr. Parnell does, and has 
much more instinctive sympathy with her people, dreads a land 
settlement which shall in any way be final. We question if 
he would let the peasantry take the land as a gift, if he saw 
the smallest chance of deterring them from so doing. That 
dread, so deep that it overcomes every conviction which Mr. 
Dillon must have derived from his education, is for all just 
Englishmen, and especially for Unionists, a source of hope. The 
agrarian trouble, it is clear to Mr. Dillon, is the base of the Home- 
rule agitation, and it must be perfectly possible, if the peasantry 
assent, to settle the agrarian trouble. The statesmen and 
financiers who have touched the question have not succeeded yet, 
because they have never fully recognised that it is the tenure 
itself, and not merely its accompanying incidents, which Irish- 
men detest; but there is nothing in the problem which should 
extinguish hope. We have to obtain £4,500,000 a year, half 
the existing rent, out of the land, or other resources indicated 
and granted by Irishmen ; that amount once fully secured, the 
problem is solved, for that is Consol interest on the price of 
the land of Ireland. We do not believe that, with a quit-rent 
of, say, 5s. an acre, a special tax on land transfer after the 
French model, and a direct, though moderate, grant from the 
United Kingdom, the problem would seem to a strong Finance 
Minister even a difficult one. At all events, it is far less 
difficult than Home-rule, and the whole action of the National 
leaders, and especially Mr. Dillon’s, proves that the alternative 
lies there,—that is to say, in a Land Bill which shall make 
eviction impossible or unnecessary. If that is true, and we 
cannot imagine it false, the shore is in sight, even in the sea 
of Irish troubles, 
The second gleam is the extraordinary sermon delivered by 
Dr. Nulty, Catholic Bishop of Meath, on Sunday last. Dr. 
Nulty is a fervent Nationalist; he detests English rule, 
English law-courts, and English landlords with all his heart ; 
but he grasps the situation clearly, and he not only utterly 
condemns murder, outrage, and moonlighting as crimes fatal 
to the soul, and abhorrent to the Church, but in the plainest 
and haughtiest language, he tells those guilty of them that he 
will himself hunt them down and deliver them up to justice. 
They shall be hanged here, as well as damned hereafter. One 
Tubs one’s eyes, as one reads sentences so different from any 
recently delivered by an Irish Catholic prelate; but there is no 
doubt whatever of the authenticity of the report. No man in 
Treland would have ventured to put such sentences into the 
Bishop’s mouth, and nobody could have invented his argument, 
that one reason for not committing outrage was that the inno- 
cent were so often punished for it by the Courts. He was as 
Savage and as unreasonable as Mr. Sexton about some recent ver- 





dicts, especially that in the Barbavilla case, but he told his hearers 
not only that murder was a crime “always detested of men, 
and certain to be punished by God,” but that all moonlighters 
were murderers, “TI say,” continued Dr. Nulty, “ that those 
men who visit their neighbours’ houses in armed parties, who 
go there for the purpose of taking out arms, of stealing these 
arms, I say that these are murderers beyond all controversy or 
doubt. According to the teaching of our Lord, they are all 
guilty of the crime of murder. What do they want these 
firearms for? Of what use are these firearms except to shoot ; 
and what do they want to shoot with them? They do not 
want to shoot pheasants, cr snipe, or partridges. They dare not 
doso. They want to shoot human beings—living men like 
myself. They want to imbrue their hands in their brothers’ 
blood. Thatis the only object they can have in view ; and there- 
fore a man who goes into a house like that, and takes out arms 
with deliberate and wilful intent, is guilty of murder. But, it wil? 
be said, they will not murder their fellow-creatures. What 
else do they want the arms for? They will murder their fellow- 
creatures. They only require to get drink. As soon as they - 
become infuriated with drink, that moment the sanguinary 
instincts in us all get such control over them that they must’ 
surely commit murder, They have only to be asked to take- 
the life of an obnoxious person ; they have only to get money 
or something like that, or to have some hatred against some 
person—an unjust hatred, like Cain’s—to incite them to 
murder.” There is no flinching from the truth in that state- 
ment, which could not have been made more boldly had it been 
uttered by Dr. Temple in St. Paul’s ; but the Bishop of Meath 
drove it home by a still plainer utterance. It is one thing 
to assure a man that he is a criminal who will be punished in 
a future state, and quite another to tell him that he deserves 
punishment in this world, and shall most assuredly receive it : — 
“There are men in this parish capable of doing anything. I 
know them well. I know the man that burned poor Murphy’s 
house at Irishtown. I know the perpetrators of the outrages 
that have been committed in this parish for years past. They 
are a little more than half-a-dozen. I tell them they are. 
under police vigilance. They may elude a policeman when 
he appears because his uniform warns them. But we will 
have detectives not in uniform. We will have them watching 
those men, and if we can trace the perpetrators of these - 
outrages, we will do everything in our power to bring them to 
justice, and inflict on them the last punishment the law can 
allow. This is not the time to be trifling with them.” Words . 
could hardly be more directly to the point, or, we may add, 
more creditable to a Bishop who believes, as every Christian 
should believe, that among the sins too often overlooked, is 
that of “ bearing the sword of the Lord in vain.” It is 
quite true that Dr. Nulty dwelt with laboured reiteration 
upon the harm which outrage was doing to the popular 
cause, upon the votes which it would cost the Parnellites 
in England, and upon the weapon which it placed in the 
landlords’ hands to wield in their warfare with the tenantry ; 
but those references, however unworthy as arguments for the 
Sixth Commandment, when rightly considered, increase the 
hopefulness of the sermon. The sermon is not the utterance 
of a Bishop inspired by piety alone, and denouncing crime 
from hate of crime, even though it serves the purposes of his 
party. It may be that—we do not doubt it—but it is also 
the speech of an ecclesiastic who sees clearly that crime does 
not serve his cause, and insists that it is as contrary to 
Nationalist policy as it is both to human instinct and to 
Divine law. That a Catholic prelate in Ireland should see this, 
and should say it publicly in the uncompromising style 
adopted by Dr. Nulty, is at least a sign that the Extremists 
have not quite mastered the Catholic Church, which, if 
not mastered, must be the deadly foe of violent crime,. 
and that here and there, at all events, the “ sanction,” without 
which the National League is powerless, is regarded, as it 
deserves to be, as a defiance of the first law alike of God and of 
every social system. It is not, we fear, much to say, but it is 
unhappily too true, that when Catholic Bishops denounce 
Nationalist crime—denounce it with a will, and not per- 
functorily—there is some hope for unhappy Ireland. Every 
voice so raised from such a place releases a thousand voices 
hushed by cowardice, and helps to restore that civil courage 
the decay of which has been the mainstay of the National 
League. 

We shall be told that Dr. Nulty is only strengthening the 
hands of the Nationalists, who desire to abstain from 
crime this winter, lest the British democracy should be 
shocked ; but we must decline to accept that argument, 
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We are not curious to inquire from what mixed motives 
men repent of criminality, if only they finally abandon it, 
and had much rather Ireland were innocent and separate, 
than guilty as she is now, and a British province; but 
we do not believe in the argument even as a cynical one. 
We believe that the settlement of the agrarian question is 
essential to any arrangement with Ireland which will last a 
generation, to the Unionist arrangement as much as to Mr. 
Parnell’s, and the grand obstacle to that settlement is the 
prevalence of agrarian crime. The English people are not 
shocked at the Irish for desiring a revolution in their tenure. 
They wonder why they want it so much, and they doubt their 
wisdom in wanting it; but they are no more shocked than 
they would be if Ireland revolted in order to supersede the 
doctrine of caveat emptor by the dogma of implied warranty. 
What shocks them is crime, the murder of a landlord for 
claiming his full rent, the shooting of a farmer for hiring a 
farm on which an eviction has taken place, the boycotting of 
a tenant because he has paid the rent which he agreed to pay. 
They hold it unworthy to yield to such practices, and will not, 
as they say, put a premium on murder by turning the 
murderers into freeholders. The example would be too 
demoralising to the remainder of the Empire. Let outrage 
cease, and they will be ready enough to consider the agrarian 
question, and even to make the sacrifices without which that 
question will never be terminated for good. Why should they 
refuse Irish social requests, if those requests are not contrary 
to the moral law, and are supported by the steady voting of 
eighty-six Parliamentary representatives ? If Ireland were 
clean of outrage, the tenure could be settled like any other 
social question; and it is on this, we repeat once more, that 
the fate of Home-rule hangs, 





THE COMING NINTH OF NOVEMBER. 


HE managers of the Social Democratic Federation are not 
very important persons in themselves; but they have 
found out the weak place in the armour of London,—the 
absence of any governing body democratic enough to dare to 
be stern; and they may, and we believe will, gravely diminish 
the amount of liberty in Europe. The freedom of London 
has, especially of late years, been quite unique. English 
travellers, intent on business or pleasure, hardly perceive the 
truth; but ever since 1848, most of the great cities of the 
Continent have been held by their rulers in a grasp of iron. 
Besides their civil police and their semi-military police, they 
are garrisoned by forces which fifty years ago would have 
been accounted large armies, which hold all commanding 
points, and which, either by frequent changes or by 
careful selection among the regiments, are  sedulously 
separated from the people. The cities have, under one 
title or another, military governors; and the plans for 
checking or punishing a rising are as carefully elaborated 
as if the citizens were enemies struggling to defend recently 
occupied towns. These preparations are rendered more 
formidable by the support of a powerful and nearly un- 
changing body of opinion. The well-to-do citizens, though 
reluctant to speak out, have learned to dread “ the masses,” 
are moved to panic by the beginnings of riot, and approve, 
under almost all circumstances, a swift and determined 
resort to force. The black coats are not at heart friendly to 
the blouses. London alone, with its huge population, vast 
wealth, and defective organisation, is left to a civilian 
force, which is only partially armed, which is never 
quite certain that it will be supported in the end by 
irresistible military power, and which is hampered at every 
turn by the righteous desire of the well-to-do that the poor 
should suffer no wrong. There are restrictive laws in reserve 
—the one, for example, against overawing Parliament is very 
severe—and under certain circumstances, London could be 
rapidly occupied by an army ; but in practice, the population, 
even when inclined to be violent, is little interfered with. It 
meets where it likes, and makes processions when it pleases, 
*‘ demonstrates” without soldiers to watch it, and even riots 
occasionally without being either shot or sabred. The vast 
extent of the Metropolis, the enormous weight of the orderly 
part of its population, the want of general military training, 
and the national dislike to interference with the pursuit of 
wealth, give its Government confidence, and risks at which 
foreign statesmen stand aghast are run without a general con- 
sciousness that they have even been encountered. 
That is a fortunate condition of affairs, not only for London, 
but for Europe. It is fortunate for London, because it leaves 








her citizens unembarrassed by fears of dij 
weighted by excessive osavelinaas on dite coe rs * 
because it leaves to the friends of freedom in great cit ae 
events a living example. If London can be kept quiet af at all 
a state of siege, so can any city; and every city is tenet 
encouraged to demand that, except in time of rome 
shall be governed by police and by its own people olt, it 
than by officials and by soldiers. This condition is Pee, 
in part the result of accident, and it would not ii ae 
even a short period of disorder. There are some 800,000 
resident households within London and its nearer guby, “A 
a nt urbs 
of whom 700,000 at least are absolutely dependent uno’ 
order for the comfort of their daily lives, ang ont 
that number for the security of their daily dinner. 
They have under the new Constitution great voles 
strength; they have the physical power to strangle ‘a 
who are likely to disturb the peace; and we may rely A. 
as certain that if rioting becomes frequent, or rises to 4 
dangerous height, they will insist upon the adoption of 
Continental methods of prevention. That is to say, they 
will double the police, make the garrison both large and 
visible, terminate the right of mass-meeting in the open air, 
punish incitement to crime as if it were crime itself and 
establish an efficient, and therefore meddlesome, system of 
police espionage. Those, and not any Socialistic triumphs, are 
the inevitable results of disorder in London ; and it is disorder 
with which the Socialistic leaders threaten us on November 
9th. They may not intend it, but that is what they will 
cause. What may be their motives we neither know nor ve 
much care; probably they are too mixed to be quite clear 
even to themselves, The passion of pity takes strange 
forms, and God knows there is enough to excite it in London: 
while English agitators are just like all others in loving 
notoriety, and the pleasure which springs from making of 
ideas acts. The results of their action are much more 
clear. They are summoning not only the unemployed, 
but the underpaid of London—that is, if the wage. 
receivers themselves are to judge about their pay, every 
worker in the Metropolis—and if the summons is obeyed 
by half the numbers they expect—they give them themselves 
120,000—there must be riots. As Sir James Fraser, in his 
most kindly and becoming warning, points out to the leaders, 
without menace as without contumely, it will be physically 
impossible to avoid collision between the masses of sight. 
seers and the thousands trying to march in procession through 
streets which are overfilled by the ordinary traffic; and the 
physical impossibility will not be more perfect than the moral, 
It is folly to talk of the unemployed “ grimly” marching 
through London to display their misery and their patience. 
The unemployed and the underpaid, who may deserve all sym- 
pathy, will be accompanied by the roughs, the criminals, and 
the half-criminals; these latter will try to profit by the gathering 
in their own way; and the slightest accident—a defeat of the 
police, for instance, at any given point—may lead to a scene 
which may be terrible, and which will induce Londoners to 
consent for years to a curtailment of their liberties, They 
would live in barracks rather than bear the yearly repetition 
of the scene of last February, more especially as it cannot 
secure any kind of philanthropic end. The Government could 
not “ organise labour ” if it would, no unemployed man will be 
employed the more because shopkeepers are alarmed or 
plundered, and the fountains of charity will be only dried 
up by the feeling that charity is to be extorted by terror. 
Three days of disorder would cost London a year’s profits, and 
it is on those profits that London charities, like London wages, 
must ultimately depend. It is useless, however, to appeal to 
the judgment of the Socialist leaders ; and with Parliament not 
sitting and opinion still flaccid, we do not know that any pre- 
cautions are possible except those which will no doubt be 
taken, —the silent strengthening of the police, the collection of 
a powerful body of mounted men, and the order to the regular 
cavalry to be ready should the police by any sore mischance be 
overpowered. 

No resentment, however, at the conduct of those who, 
consciously or unconsciously, resort to terror as their weapon 
should blind the Government to the necessity of careful inquiry 
into the condition of the surplus population of London. The 
depression has lasted so long, that all experienced reporters 
expect serious suffering this winter, and no effective means of 
relieving exceptional suffering have yet been devised. Theexperl- 
ment of raising an impromptu “ fund ” last year did not succeed, 
much of the money being wasted, while the ordinary charities 
were drained of their supplies, The machinery of the Poot 
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fully meet the distress, while there is no London | di 

La Sy cone by the people to apply scientifically 
and consent be done. The constant threatening makes the 
— class hard and bitter; but it is useless, as well as un- ju 
ai Ss to give way to temper, or to forget that this country, 
caablishing a Poor-Law, accepts up to a point the charge of 
,: r. If the arrangements are imperfect, they should be 
ae into, and that at once, before the first frost throws 
-a-dozen trades without savings, without resources, and 
ithout bread, upon our hands. There is no want of kindness, 
Ys gh there is this year among whole sections of the wealthy 
je want of means; and if the poor only knew what 
Tandon, once convinced but unthreatened, could and would do 
they would give those who threaten but a 


them 
0 abit as enemies of the general weal. 





THE LATEST INCIDENT IN FRANCE. 


HE incident of Monday in the French Chamber is not a 
T hopeful one for the future of the French Republic. It 
shows that on one subject at least and that, the maintenance 
of social order, the Government lies at the mercy of the 
Radical Extremists. The working men of Vierzon recently 
struck on a dispute with their employers about wages. The 
Company refused to give way, and after a brief conflict, a 

rtion of their men decided to return to work at the lower 
rates, This irritated the remainder, who assembled in vast 
crowds to attack the returning workmen, and prevent them 
from entering the factory by threats and hootings. The 
police looked on at first quietly, but the strikers at last resorted . 
tostone-throwing, and one woman being particularly active, the t 
gendarmes present, only three or four in number, proceeded to 
arrest her. She was rescued by force, and proceedings being 
taken against the rescuers, some of them were sentenced by 
the magistrates to terms of imprisonment. The incident was 
mentioned on Monday in the Chamber, and the Extreme 
Radicals were loud in their censure of the Government, which, 
they declared, instead of employing the public force “to pro- 
tect the weak ’—that is, the strikers—was always in reality on 
the side of the employers. They condemned the police, they 
condemned the magistrates, and they condemned the Ministry 
of the Interior. M. Sarrien, the head of that Ministry, and his 
colleague, M. Demole, Minister of Justice, denied the accusation 
of partiality, and faced the Radicals boldly. They declared that 
the police had done nothing but their duty in maintaining ex- 
ternal order, they promised to continue maintaining it in future, 
and they called upon the Chamber to defend the Executive by a 
distinct vote. They could not, they said, accept the Order of the 
Day, which had been suggested as a compromise, as a sufficient 
reply to the demand for a Vote of Censure, but must ask for a 
definite Vote of Confidence. The Chamber refused to give one. 
According to the forms of French procedure, the proposal to 
return to the Order of the Day came first; the Right saw a 
grand opportunity of embarrassing the Government, and when 
the vote was taken they joined the Extremists in a body. So 
heavy, therefore, became their majority, that it was useless to 
call for a ballot, and the unlucky Ministers were summarily 
condemned by what in England we should call a show of hands. 
They at once sought an audience of the President, and tendered 
their resignations, which, however, they ultimately withdrew. 

Clearly they were in the right, and it is hard to see how, 
under such conditions, the most elementary functions of 
government are to be performed in France. The Extreme 
Radicals for some time past have made of this question of 
strikes their stalking-horse, and insist upon retrying in the 
Chamber every case which comes before the tribunals. They 
declare that when workmen strike, even in vast combined 
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tected by the State against the employers, who are strong. If 
that, however, is {00 much to ask, as their saner spokesmen 
partially admit, then at least the State is to be “ neutral,”— 
that is, to leave workmen and employers to fight out their 
battle undisturbed, the tribunals giving jadgment only when 
their aid is sought by injured individuals. This demand is 
not only opposed to the entire administrative system of France, 
which is based upon the theory of the duty of the State to 
prevent disorder, but is contrary to the simplest principles of 
justice. It leaves the minority in any factory powerless and 
unprotected before the majority. Those who choose to work 
are deprived of their liberty because those who do not are the 
majority. The unhappy men who are willing to work, 
but whose heads are broken if they do, are in no posi- 
tion to commence lawsuits; nor if they were, are they 





To work is not a legal crime. 


local resources which may exist in the way of | support the police, they are required to obey police orders, 
and to refuse them protection is to refuse a right, and to 


oppressors ? 
overthrown by men stronger even than himself on the side of 


willingness to ordinary protection. 


sentitled by their 
They are taxed to 


stify them in defending themselves by force. It is to permit 


civil war, with this strange limitation, that if the employers 
hired guards to protect their men, and the latter so became 
the stronger, the workmen on strike would declare themselves 
oppressed, and call upon the Executive to protect them against 
illegal interference. Such demands are monstrous, yet when they 
are repeated in the Chamber, the Right, whose principles lead 
them to support order, assist their deadly enemies to pass what is 
morally a censure on the police and the Home Department for 
refusing those demands. 
for it never can resist a junction of the Right with the 
Extremists ; the police and the magistrates become afraid to 
do their duty ; and the workmen throughout France are taught 
that, even when they resort to violence, the majority in the 
Chamber are—at least when it comes to voting—decidedly 
on their side. 
risk the subversion of a Government, rather than vote that it 
is the duty of the public force to maintain the public peace. 
It is foolish to say the vote is accidental, for it is an accident 
which is perpetually recurring, which removes Ministers, and 
which throws the most necessary departments of the State into 
utter confusion. 
merely for carrying it out their chiefs are liable to dismissal, 


The Government is quite paralysed, 


Tue Deputies will overthrow a Minister and 


How are they to carry out the law, when 


nd they themselves held up to the populace as violent 
It is no consolation to M. Sarrien that he was 


ocial order, and no protection to the police of Vierzon that 
hose who condemn them think in their hearts that they acted 


with only too much impartiality. 


It must be remembered that the official attitude of the 


Ministry in this affair is no cloak for secret partiality. A 
sincere impartiality is their direct and visible interest. 
admit in the strongest way, and with almost painful repetition, 
that the workmen have a complete right to strike, to strike 
in combination, and to remain out of work as long as they: 
please, even if supported by friendly contributions. The liberty 
of Frenchmen in this respect has now become as complete as 
the liberty of Englishmen. 
given up; and if all the pitmen leave a pit at once, and sit 
sulking in their cottages, the Executive will not interfere. 
Moreover, the Ministry besides their natural desire for the 
artisans’ vote, exist by virtue of a league with the Extremists, 
which any show of partiality would bring to an end at once. 
They do not want savage debates in the Chamber, votes which 
almost compel them to resign, or criticisms such as the labour 
journals pour upon them every day. 


They 


The old system has been entirely 


They are inclined, when 
they can, to side with the majority, and never resist it without 
showing, as in the affair of Décazeville, that they feel themselves 
deplorably weak in the presence of the artisans. All they 
venture to do, or wish to do, is to maintain order, to let the 
minority have a little fair play, to protect men who wish 
to earn their living from being stoned into hospital for 
earning it. That is surely not an abuse of authority, if there 
is to be any justice in France at all; yet for doing this they 
are punished with a vote which they had previously refused 
to accept, and which, in fact, compels them to resign. That 
vote may be cancelled so far as the present occasion is con- 
cerned; but then, also, it may be repeated on the very next 
eccasion. The Right and the Extremists are always masters 
if they act together; and when the object is to annoy the 
Government, the Right have apparently no principles at 
all. They will vote for anybody or anything, if only 
they can thereby create confusion or spread general 
alarm. We cannot conceive how any Government is pos- 
sible in such circumstances, or how self-respecting men can 
be found to accept posts from which, merely for obeying the 
law, they can be ousted by a combination which, were the 
question one of making the law more respected, would be 
impossible. It is as if in this country Tories and Parnellites, 
otherwise implacably hostile to each other, voted habitually in 
concert to defend moonlighters, or to censure a Minister who 
declared that boycotting oppressed the minority, and could 
not be witnessed “ with neutrality ” by the police. 





THE QUARTERLY ON OBSTRUCTION. 


MONTH ago, when the Parnellite obstruction was at its 
height, we ventured to suggest that the best means of 
enabling the country to realise the demoralisation of the House 
of Commons would be to provide an absolutely truthful, un- 
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edited, verbatim report of all the ill-mannered nonsense talked 
and screamed during one of the Parnellite Parliamentary orgies. 
The current number of the Quarterly Review contains the 
fragments of such a report. Of course, within the limited 
space at his command, the writer could not manage to give the 
full effect of the long hours spent in the wearisome and sense- 
less reiteration of irrelevant vulgarities. He sets out, it is 
true, longish specimens of the Parnellite eloquence of obstruc- 
tion. There are plenty of people who will never completely 
realise what obstruction means till they hold in their hands a 
thick pamphlet, filled from the first page to the last with 
the real unadulterated Nationalist gabble, and learn that it 
represents a night’s work in Parliament; but still, as far as 
the physical limits permit, the Quarterly Review article 
should do a most valuable work. If “* The House of Commons 
as It Is,” is read as widely as it deserves to be, there can be 
little doubt that it will show people the state into which the 
House must drift if a remedy is not at once applied. We 
notice with regret that a defect of tact and good-taste has, in 
one particular, injured this otherwise excellent paper. The 
remarks of the Irish Members are given in the broadest brogue. 
No doubt the spelling represents their pronunciation ; but for 
all that, it would have been far better to have produced their 
speeches as if they had been delivered without an accent. 
After all, the brogue is only a provincialism, to which a certain 
humour of tradition has become attached. It does not add 
to, but rather takes away from, the dullness and the folly of 
their talk—the qualities which are so marked and which 
most need to be represented—to dress it in a half-comic 
garb. The public at large associates a sort of good-humoured, 
reckless nonchalance with these particular forms of speech, 
and will therefore find all the greater difficulty in realising 
therefrom the hard-headed and calculating cynicism which, 
in truth, inspires the men who heap insults on every speaker 
they dislike, who challenge the ruling of the Chair with 
unseemly effrontery, and who applaud to the echo the 
maunderings of some buffoon whom no respect for the House 
withholds from addressing it in a condition in which sense, 
and even coherent utterance, have become physical impos- 
sibilities. 

Even those who have studied most minutely the reports of 
the Parliamentary debates in the Zimes can have no notion 
of the real language indulged in by the Irish Members. Let 
them learn what it is from the quotations made by the Quarterly 
Reviewer. Lord Hartington, on rising to speak, has been met 
with shouts of “Judas.” Mr. Chamberlain is hardly allowed 
to continue addressing the House, so constant are the jeers and 
insults. We are told how, in last September, a Parnellite 
Member addressed the House in a series of cries or groans, 
“‘interspersed with a disjointed narrative of some man who 
* got drunk.’ ” The inarticulate part of the speech bore to the 
articulate about the proportion of two to one :—‘* Why 
was he drunk?’ asked the hon. Member, and cheers greeted 
the question. ‘What made him drunk?’ More cheers. 
‘Then the policeman came,’ continued the hon. Member, 
‘to turn me out. They took the drum and knocked it in. 
Turn me out! (in a loud voice). It would take a good many 
to do that. Ah! well, Mr. Speaker. Will they turn me out? 
What are they for? Yes,—ah! Now let me tell you about 
that man who got drunk 7” It is lamentable to think 
that while these scenes were being enacted, the leaders of the 
Liberal portion of the Home-rule Party were openly allying 
themselves with the men who instigated or perpetrated such 
outrages on the dignity of Parliament. The writer, in his review 
of the engines of obstruction, does not forget ‘ Questions,” 
and calls to mind Mr. T. D. Sullivan’s celebrated attempt to 
raise an Irish grievance out of the appointment of a Protestant 
kitchenmaid to the Central Lunatic Asylum at Dundrum. 
Such ways of wasting time preserve, however, a certain out- 
ward decency, no matter how dishonest in intention. It is 
otherwise with Mr. “ Mat.” Harris—the author of the cele- 
brated, “If the tenant-farmers of Ireland shoot down land- 
lords as partridges are shot in the month of September, Mat. 
Harris will never say one word against them ”’—who seems 
to bear away the palm for the unblushing production of 
random nonsense. Mr. Harris, not content with declaring 
that the “condition of local government should be con- 
ditioned, and that the poor tenants ought to be allowed 
their freedom,” proceeded thus:—‘I was elected in Bal- 
linasloe ’ Here the Chairman pointed out the irrelevancy 
of the point. “Then I'll take up another. What I say is, 
don’t be leaving it to individuals to do work as ought to be 








the Chairman again intervened. “I was just pole Math 
Sir, how Ballinasloe has to pay for the gas [Chairaes a 
his head]. Then I won’t proceed with that line of ar shakey 
[After a pause] Well, Sir, the potato-rate. ir. T ware 
that potato-seed [Chairman shakes his head again] Well 
Sir, I’m coming to the point. As I was saying, the on Fe ell, 
linasloe.” In transcribing the above quotation, we have al + 
three or four words to the usual spelling, instead of retainj 
that adopted by the reporter in order to represent the b a 
Such a concession certainly does not weaken the moral of “4 
speech. We will only quote one more example of obstructi 
talk. Those who read in the Times the report of Dr, Teast 
speech attacking Captain Plunkett, found nothing but 3 dull 
abstract, that conveyed no notion of the actual phrases em 
ployed. In reality, it was conceived in a style which ma be 
illustrated by the following sentence :—* Well, Sir if 
wasn’t wanted there, he should be withdrawn; but in a 
sequence of his being kept on, what I would urge and maip. 
tain is this, that in consequence of his being kept on in the 
district, outrage was stirred up, and it was in consequence of 
his being kept on there that outrages became paramount jg 
the district, and Captain Plunkett also, that in consequence 
of his incapacity, of his want of power, of his known indolenca 
of character, that Captain Plunkett has not been able to 
restrain the violence in the district that was entrusted to his 
charge.” 

Such is the condition into which the House has sunk under 
the miserable policy of refusing to check obstruction. It is tp 
be hoped, however, that now at last the Conservative Party 
is in earnest about Procedure Reform, and that the beginning 
of next Session will see the introduction of a code of Standing 
Orders devised so as to put the severest check upon such 
practices. If they are really firm in their proposals, it will be 
impossible for the Home-rule Liberals to go any great length 
in opposing them, That Mr. Gladstone—who has realised so 
fully the demoralisation of Parliament, and has in his own 
time laboured so vigorously, though unsuccessfully, to find 
a remedy—would oppose Procedure Reform, we will not fora 
moment believe. To imagine that he will do so, is no doubt 
the nightmare of a certain class of politicians; but their fears 
are not shared by us. Mr. Morley, too, who has always based 
his Home-rule policy on the necessity for purifying the House 
of Commons, is far too honest and too statesmanlike to with- 
stand such reform if the Government insist on taking it in hand, 
Both he and Mr. Gladstone may advise or demand postpone- 
ment, but neither could join the Irish in a physical struggle 
directed towards obstructing the remedy for obstruction. The 
Quarterly Review examines, though not at any great length or 
in any very thorough spirit, some of the suggested remedies, 
The recommendations of Lord Hartington’s Committee of the 
spring are dismissed as by no means drastic enough, and the 
American Previous Question is suggested as the most efficient 
of Parliamentary weapons. The Previous-Question motion as 
used in the House of Representatives, has practically the effect 
of a closure by a bare majority, except that a certain amount 
of time may be gained by motions for adjournment. In the 
English House of Commons, closure by a bare majority, coupled 
with a rule laying down that there shall be no debate on the 
Closure motion, and that the Closure cannot be evaded by 
moving the adjournment of the House, is the only safe remedy 
for obstruction. More elaborate rules will only fail, as did the 
Procedure Reform of 1882. It is, of course, an open question 
whether the right to propose the closure of the debate should 
not be placed solely in the hands of the Government. That the 
Government would press this right of closing debate, if they 
could get a maiority to support them, we do not for a moment 
believe. Anything approaching the crushing out of legitimate 
debate would be regarded by the country with the greatest 
indignation, and the Ministry would know this. Besides, a 
Closure motion would be just the motion which a Government 
would be very careful in introducing, for fear of incurring one 
of those accidental hostile votes which all Ministries dread so 
greatly. Of course, the Closure would be disliked by the 
self-important type of politician, such as Mr. Conybeare, 
and, indeed, by many other private Members, who naturally 
like the extra weight conferred on them by the power to 
threaten obstruction. The country, however, would wel- 
come the change universally. Let us trust that Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, who often gauges public opinion with some 
felicity, has seen that, outside Parliament, men lean to strong 
rather than to mild remedies for obstruction, and will accord- 
ingly prepare measures of Procedure Reform simple, drastic, 








provided for on public grounds where the funds ” Here 


and workable. 
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MR. BLAINE AND FREE-TRADE. 


[READY the Democratic and Republican Parties in 
America are beginning to muster their forces, to set 
their outposts, and to choose their ground for the next 
Presidential contest. Mr. Blaine began his campaign in Maine 
by eoquetting with the Prohibitionist Party. He is con- 
jjnuing it through the great industrial districts of Pennsylvania 
by stirring appeals to the Protectionist spirit. Apparently 
te is resolved to connect the Republican ticket not merely 
yith the maintenance of the existing tariff, but with an anti- 
Free-trade policy of the most extreme kind,—a policy based 
on the notion that patriotism and the welfare of the nation 
glike demand that Protection shall be upheld, and if neces- 
sary, increased. It is the old story of the defence of the Corn 
laws. “Sweep away the duties on corn, and with them will 
the greatness of England,” said, and no doubt often 
believed, the advocates of the landed interest. ‘Let in the 
competition of Sheffield and Manchester,” say the equally 
mistaken, and doubtless equally sincere, upholders of American 
monopoly, ‘and you will ruin your own citizens for the 
benefit not of America, but of the foreigner.” It is 
interesting to speculate what will be the result of such an 
appeal to the patriotic instincts of the American people, which, 
however mistaken we may think them in this particular 
instance, are nevertheless perfectly genuine. Protection, too, 
in America has more than the support of interest and of senti- 
ment, There are plenty of people in the States who see the 
Free-trade arguments clearly enough, and who admit that 
Protection means taxing the whole community for the benefit 
of particular classes. But, say they, “ We approve of such 
taxation. We consider the monotony of employment and of 
life which Free-trade must mean would be bought too dear. 
Ahealthy social state can only be produced by variety in our 
indusirial configuration. To purchase that variety we think 
it worth while to impose taxes on the whole community.” It 
would be out of place to point out here the true answer to such 
a contention, or to show that, as a matter of fact, Free-trade 
never does kill variety of industry, but stimulates it,—just as 
Protection never destroys foreign importation without producing 
afar more frantic and more deadly internal competition ; and 
that if the American tariff were taken off to-morrow, though 
existing capitalists might suffer, four or five years would see an 
immensely increased volume of internal industrial production. 
Yo prove that this is not mere theory, we have only to refer to 
English history. Our great industrial development did not 
and could not begin till we had given up Protection. It was 
not till Free-trade had been accomplished that our commercial 
prosperity began. 
If, then, Mr. Blaine can succeed in raising a Protectionist 
panic, can get himself recognised as the champion of native 
industry, and can force President Cleveland into the position 
of apparent hostility to the great monopolists of the Eastern 
States, it by no means follows that the Democratic Party will, 
at the next election, gain that success which people in England 
are beginning to expect. It remains to be seen how far the 
personal feeling that has been daily growing for the President 
has actually gene. There is no doubt that at this moment 
there is no man in the States more popular than Mr. 
Cleveland. And he has every right to be popular. He 
has just those qualities which tend to make him a suc- 
cessful and respected ruler of Englishmen. He is not 
s much a man of intellect as of character. Yet his 
mental powers are not insignificant, while his administrative 
ability has been proved under the most trying conditions, 
Above all things, he is honest, straightforward, and a man of 
Political principle. This, too, with reason and with common- 
sense,—as has been shown in his determination to purify the 
Civil Service, not by a coup de thédtre of sensational reform, 
but by that sober opportunism which in administrative recon- 
struction is far more likely to be successful. In his executive 
acts he has shown a determination to exert the powers 
conferred on him by the Constitution, which has inspired 
Tespect and confidence. He has vetoed more Bills in one year 
than all his predecessors at Washington put together. As 
head of the American people, he has so conducted himself 
that public opinion can find in his life little or no variation 
from that ideal demeanour of dignity without ostentation which 
18 expected from the President of the United States. Lastly, 
his marriage with a young and beautiful wife has attracted 
to him a more than ordinary interest among that vast mass of 
people existing in every country who are never really touched by 
Political considerations, but who always catch eagerly at a 


sentiment or at the sense of personal attraction. In short, the 
American people feel that President Cleveland is a man worthy 
of them, and they are proud of him. Beyond this, too, the 
American Press is beginning to point out that the policy of 
purity, already applied to the Civil Service, is acting—looked at 
even from a mere party standpoint—as an extremely successful 
piece of electioneering. The business men of New York City 
find a very strong argument for supporting Mr. Cleveland in 
the fact that, as the Nation says, “ he has placed the Custom 
House and the Post Office upon a business basis.” When Civil 
Service Reform means that the two great administrative depart- 
ments affecting business men in the commercial capital of the 
States shall be carried on smoothly under competent manage- 
ment, and not thrown into confusion by the application of 
the “spoils” system, it wins support other than that of the mere 
enthusiasts for abstract political purity. In the Custom House, 
Mr. Magone, the new Collector, has established a rule which, in 
practice, will guarantee to the subordinates of his department 
security from arbitrary removal for the purposes of political 
partisanship. The reappointment of Mr. Pearson at the New 
York Post Office upon his term of office coming to an end, has 
been another proof that “‘ the great business institutions of the 
Government ” are to be conducted “ upon business principles.” 
We do not believe that the Nation is speaking far short of the 
truth when it says :—‘ Not only will the men who voted for 
him in 1884 do so again with enthusiasm, but thousands upon 
thousands who two years ago doubted either his purpose or 
his ability to carry out his pledges, will join his original 
supporters. Apart altogether from the question of honesty 
involved, and viewed solely as a means of vote-getting, no 
shrewder course could be pursued by a President than that 
followed by Mr. Cleveland in this matter.” 

Should the struggle of two years hence actually take place 
over Protection, and should Mr. Blaine be able to get the full 
support of the anti-Free-traders, the struggle will be extremely 
close. If, however, Protection is not really made the dividing- 
line, Mr. Cleveland is pretty sure of victory. For ourselves, 
we wish Mr. Cleveland success in anyevent. If he wins with- 
out committing himself to Free-trade, America will at any rate 
have kept her best President since Lincoln ; while if he wins on 
a ticket actively supporting Tariff Reform, Protection will have 
received a deadly blow. The growth of the American popu- 
lation means an increase in the inhabitants of the Western 
States; and this, in turn, means a development of the agricul- 
tural interest, an interest which, if it reasons, must always in 
America be for Free-trade. The South is certainly Free- 
trade, for its objects are a better market for cotton, and the 
cheaper living which will come of tariff reductions. A great 
part of the railway interest, a great number of merchants, and 
a great many traders interested in ocean transit, do not object 
to Free-trade. Generally speaking, the number and import- 
ance of interests that would be materially benefited by Free- 
trade grows daily. Besides those materially concerned, there 
is, however, a Free-trade Party actuated by the higher political 
and patriotic motives, a party that is carrying on an anti- 
Protectionist campaign with a fire of enthusiasm and an in- 
tellectual capacity that call to mind the best days of 
Cobden and the League. The Free-trade Convention that 
met a year ago in Chicago listened to speeches conceived 
not only in the highest vein of economic argument and practi- 
cal statesmanship, but in words of the happiest and most 
moving eloquence. The men who conduct the Free-trade 
agitation in America have not received the recognition from 
England that is due to their high courage, their indomitable 
perseverance, and their unusual mental and political capacity. 
This, however, is not to be regretted, since the chief device 
of their antagonists is to raise the anti-English prejudices 
of the voters, and to represent the Free-traders as desirous of 
helping England at the expense of America. The Protec- 
tionists, indeed, have not hesitated to declare that streams of 
gold have been freely poured out by the Cobden Club for 
the purpose of corrupting the citizens of the United States, 
and of weakening their patriotic instincts. Thus, words 
of encouragement, or even any marks of special interest or 
respect expressed towards them by Englishmen, are more 
likely to do harm than good, as they would be misrepresented 
to mean that England had a purely selfish aim in desiring the 
adoption of Free-trade in America. As a matter of fact, Free- 
trade in America would ultimately mean the end of England’s 
commercial leadership. At first, there would be a spurt of 
manufacturing activity. Then healthy American industries 
would begin to appear and to develop, until the natural advan- 








tages of raw material always at hand would conquer in the 
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competition for the world’s purchases, would drive England out 
of those neutral markets which American Protection has hitherto 
let us make our own, and would wrest from us also that ship- 
building and carrying trade that has been another gift derived 
from the mistaken economic policy of the Great Republic. 





DR. ELLICOTT’S PROPOSAL. 


HE Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol made last week a 
very practical suggestion about new Bishoprics. The 
need of them is one of the most generally accepted items in 
the programme of Church Reform. If Church officers are 
anything more than confirming, ordaining, and consecrating 
machines, the Church of England is under-officered. The 
clergy lead, for the most part, a perfectly independent life. 
They work if they like to work, and in these days they mostly 
do like it. But if they like to be idle, there is little to pre- 
vent them from indulging that taste also. The law has so 
hedged round the beneficed clergyman, it is so impressed with 
his inviolable sanctity not as a priest, but as the owner of a 
freehold, that if there were a Bishop for every dozen parishes, 
he could do but little with an incumbent who defied him. 
But the list of clergy who defy their Bishop is a scanty one, 
and of those who compose it, a considerable per-centage 
are more disposed to defy him by doing work he does not 
want them to do, than by doing none at all, The ordinary 
clerical idler is much more likely to keep out of his 
Bishop’s way, and the extent of the existing Sees makes this a 
very much easier business than it would be if a Bishop was 
always, so to say, round the corner. Ideally, a Bishop ought 
to know the inside of every church, and the general working 
of every parish, in his diocese. No doubt, however com- 
pletely he might be in possession of this knowledge, there 
would be cases in which it would be of no value to him. The 
incumbent would be conscious that he enjoyed his Bishop’s 
entire disapproval, and would only be “ blest in so believing.” 
But these would be rare cases. More commonly the incumbent 
would be distinctly uncomfortable under his Bishop’s frown ; 
and though he might not be willing to do much to smooth 
the episcopal brow, he would be not willing only, but anxious, 
todo something. The oftener he saw his Bishop, the stronger 
this feeling would tend to become; until at last he might 
himself catch something of his superior’s enthusiasm, and go 
into action as though he meant fighting. 

The difficulty that has hitherto stood in the way of multi- 
plying Bishoprics is money. It is estimated that to found a 
new See costs something like £60,000; and considering the 
many unavoidable expenses which fall upon an Anglican 
Bishop, the sum may not be toolarge. At all events, we will 
assume that it is not too large; and even if it were, it would 
not make much difference to the argument. Let us say that 
£50,000—which at 4 per cent. would give the Bishop an 
income of £2,000 a year—is all that would be required, 
and even then we get a lump sum of £300,000,—£50,000 
less than the Bishop of Gloucester reckons would be wanted 
for six new Bishoprics over and above the two that are nearly 
founded. That is a sum which it is not easy to raise for a 
special ecclesiastical object in days when ecclesiastical objects 
are multiplying in all directions. It has taken a long time to 
set even three new Bishoprics going, and to add double 
that number—including Wakefield and Bristol, nearly 
treble that number—to the list will, if no new machinery is 
brought to bear, take a good deal more than double or 
treble the time. Indeed, when Wakefield is founded, and 
Bristol separated from Gloucester, we may naturally look 
for a considerable pause in the movement. The most urgent 
cases, or those which are willing to do most to help them- 
selves, will have been provided for, and some newer or more 
interesting demand may for a time take the place of additional 
Bishoprics. The choice lies, therefore, between resting content 
with the Bishoprics we have, together with the two in process 
of creation, and finding some new method of raising money. 
The method the Bishop of Gloucester suggests is taxation of 
existing episcopal incomes. In this way, something like 
£12,000 a year might be raised, the Bishop thinks, and with 
such aid as might fairly be expected from the areas included 
in the new dioceses, this would be enough to set the six new 
Bishoprics on foot within the next few years. The effect 
of this arrangement would be to place the incomes of 
the new and the old Bishoprics much more cn an equality, 
and this would in itself be a recommendation of the 
scheme. If there is a great distinction between one and 
another in point of income, we shall inevitably get back to the 








° ss a 
old practice of translation from the less wealthy to th 
wealthy Sees. It is really expedient, therefore than’ - 
should be a process of levelling-down as well as of levellin 
Great inequalities in episcopal incomes are not desirable « up, 
as it is impossible to raise all Sees to the old level, the PE 
only be obtained by drawing down the existing ones to the 
level. We are not, of course, arguing for an absolute equali 
It would be necessary to take account of the circumstances of 
each diocese, and to apportion to some extent the episco 
cloth to the coat which it is convenient that the particular 
Bishop should wear. The expenses of a Bishop of London for 
example, must always be very much more than those of 8 
Bishop of Southwell. But, speaking broadly, the income that 
is thought sufficient for the holder of a newly created See 
should be sufficient for the holder of an already existing Seq 
and the sum that would thus be saved would at once be 
available for the endowment of new dioceses, 

The Bishop of Gloucester adds one qualification to his 
suggestion, and it is one which we should be inclined to gy. 
press in a considerably more stringent form. “It ought,” he 
says, “always to be left possible for any Bishop whose incomg 
was diminished by the taxation I have suggested, to pass, 
with the assent of the Commission, from his so-called palace, 
and its expensive surroundings, to a smaller residence, and by 
consequence a more limited expenditure. As it is, the occ. 
pants of most of the episcopal residences have considerable 
difficulty, unless they have private fortunes, in maintaining 
with due liberality their present position, and in meeting 
the varied calls to which they are never slow to respond,” 
But why should it only be “left possible” for a Bishop 
to get rid of a house which he has not the means to keep up? 
As a matter of fact, every Bishop will wish to do so, unless he 
has private means out of which to maintain the necessary 
state, and it is certainly not expedient that rich and poor 
Bishops should in future be distinguished, like snails, by the 
size of their shells, Besides, if it is only * left possible” for a 
Bishop “ to pass from his so-called palace to a smaller residence,” 
a Prime Minister may be tempted hereafter to do the very 
thing which Bishop Ellicott rightly deprecates, and, in 
appointing to any diocese which happens to be burdened with 
a costly house, to make a man of fortune Bishop because only 
a man of fortune can afford to live in the palace. Whatever 
is done should be done all at once, and the more so thatin some 
cases the sale of the palace andits surroundings would not merely 
relieve the occupant of a burden, but bring in a considerable 
sum to the fund for founding new dioceses. We do not mean 
that there is to be a general eviction of Bishops. It is only 
where the episcopal palace is altogether out of keeping with 
the changed position of its inmate that any change should be 
made. Surroundings which were quite appropriate when 
Bishops were temporal princes, cease to be so now that they 
retain scarcely any functions that are not purely spiritual, A 
Bishop should have a house of adequate size and dignity 
in his cathedral city; and there, when he is not at 
work in another part of his diocese, he should ordinarily 
live. The country-house and the landed estate belong 
to an order of things which has passed away. The only 
exception we would make is that of Lambeth. In this 
one instance, it seems appropriate that the chief Bishop of 
a communion so large and so widely diffused as the Anglican 
should retain possession of the historical building with which 
the Archbishops of Canterbury have been so long associated. 
Lambeth stands to the Church of England somewhat as the 
Vatican stands to the Church of Rome; and to confine the 
Archbishop of Canterbury within the boundaries of his 
cathedral city, would be to seriously impede him in the dis- 
charge of his extra-diocesan work. He is much more than the 
Bishop of certain Kentish parishes, and in any redistribution of 
episcopal incomes this fact should not be forgotten. 





THE LONDCN SCHOOL BOARD AND THE FEE 
QUESTION. 


it was with great satisfaction that we saw that the London 

School Board, at their meeting last week, had agreed to 
postpone the enforcement of the * exclusion rule ” for a month, 
and we hope that the postponement was only a prelude to the 
withdrawal of the rule altogether. The Board has acted 
wisely in thus yielding to the strength of the opposition which 
it had aroused, however unwisely it may have acted in arousing 
the opposition. The next best thing to not making a mistake, 
is, when you have made one, to acknowledge it, and act 
accordingly, We cannot but think that when the rule was 
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plated, the Board did make a mistake, and a very grave 
rem We need hardly say that the grounds on which we 
regard the action of the Board as mistaken are not the same 
those on which the deputations which caused the Board 
acknowledge its mistake founded their case. We object 
jp the rule not because it was a demonstration against free 
gbools, but because it was really a movement to them. The 
of free schools which had been raised by Mr. Chamberlain 
iyst year had died down. Outside London there was very 
jittle feeling in its favour, and still less fact, The movement 
bad, indeed, collapsed, and the Royal Commission on Educa- 
jjon would probably have given it its coup de grace. The 
i}jadged action of the Board has given a new impetus to the 
movement, and given it a real grievance for a foothold. As 
the law was left by Lord Ooleridge’s decision in the Wood 
ase, a good working elastic compromise was effected. Accord- 
ing to that judgment, a child might be admitted to school if 
i came without a fee, and the fee might afterwards be 
recovered from the parent by way of penalty for a breach of 
the law, which makes a child’s attendance at school com- 
palsory. Though the child was there to the eye of the 
ghoolmaster, it was not there to the eye of the police- 
magistrate, since a physical attendance without a fee was 
not a legal attendance, which meant attendance with a fee 
(exept. when special remission was given by competent 
suthority). ‘To some logical purists, this practical working 
compromise was a stumbling-block, and they argued that it 
was absurd to prosecute a parent for not sending a child to 
school, when all the time he was sending the child to school, 
and the child was in school. Here was a happy opening to 
those members of the School Board who had been elected to 
relieve the ratepayers of the burden of the school-rates. 
Accordingly, they set to work to disinter some private instruc- 
tions to School Board visitors suggesting points of inquiry to 
them in dealing with applications for remission from fees or 
excuses for non-payment, and converted them into forms of 
public interrogatories to be filled up by parents applying for 
remissions or failing to send their fees regularly. The in- 
terrogatories are of a somewhat more searching domestic nature 
than those propounded by Artemus Ward in his celebrated 
census-inquiries, which ended in his examining an old-maid’s 
teeth to ascertain her age. To put to women who are the 
mothers of children the public question whether they are 
married or single, is the kind of slip (to put it mildly) which 
could only be committed by those who are not versed in the 
affairs of this world ; and the reverend Chairman of the Bye- 
Iaws Committee, who was primarily responsible for doing so, 
fairly admitted that the question was offensive, and ought to 
be obliterated. We could wish that the reverend Chairman 
of the Board, who has so stoutly defended the obnoxious docu- 
ment, had also expressed his regret for it. But there are other 
detailed interrogatories which are only fit to be put to a person 
suspected of fraudulent bankruptcy, and not to parents who 
are fulfilling at least half of their legal duty in sending their 
children to school, even if they are not able to send a fee with 
them. These interrogatories would not, perhaps, have caused 
somuch offence if they had only been administered when appli- 
cation was made for remission of fees, or when repeated defaults 
had been made in payment of fees. But the Board had deter- 
mined that they would not fulfil first their first duty, which 
was to the children of London—to get them into school and 
get them educated—but would rather fulfil first their duty to 
the ratepayers, by refusing to educate the children unless they 
Were paid in advance. They therefore directed the head 
teachers, in every case in which a child came without a fee 
on Monday, to send the child home for the fee, and if he 
returns feeless, then the interrogatories are administered. 
The parents who, from the nature of the case, are the poorest 
and least able to afford to waste a day, are then summoned to 
attend a meeting of managers at the school, and the head 
teachers, whom the ratepayers can least afford to spare for a 
day every week, have to attend the managers’ meeting to give 
evidence, And then, after all, the net result is the same as 
before,—either the fee is remitted, or a summons before the 
Magistrate takes place, and is heard in due course weeks and 
weeks afterwards. Under Lord Coleridge’s decision, the delay 
Would not have mattered much, as the child at least would 
have been at school. But now the child is turned perforce 
Into a truant, and kept away from school till the case is 
heard. A better scheme for helping a recalcitrant parent to 
evade the law, and, if he likes, make a profit out of his child’s 
earnings when he ought to be in school, cannot well be 
Imagined, 


And what is the logical result of all this elaborate 
procedure? That the Board prosecutes a parent for not 
sending the child to school, when, in point of fact, he has 
been sent to school and the Board has turned him out 
and prevented him from being sent again. Under the old 
system, at least half—and that the most important half 
—of the duty of the parent was performed, namely, 
the education of the child, even if the fee was not paid. 
Under the new system, the whole duty is neglected,—the fee 
is not paid, and the child is not educated. The old system 
must have been stringent enough to deal with the cases of 
real necessity, since nearly 10 per cent. of the children in 
London had their fees formally remitted. The new system 
would almost certainly lead to a great increase of remissions 
of fees, because it incites and almost forces applications for 
remission ; while it would with certainty lead to a great 
decrease in the attendance of children, and the waste of a 
day a week to the teachers. In the interests, therefore, alike 
of education and economy, we trust that the Board will adjourn 
sine die the enforcement of its new regulations, and the other- 
wise inevitable introduction of free schools. 








FLATTERY. 

EMOCRACY, Mr. Goldwin Smith has lately reminded us 
(and we are rather surprised to find that the reminder 
was necessary), is something more than “a form of govern- 
ment.” We might say, with very little exaggeration, that it is 
rather a form of religion. The twilight of an ideal lingers long, 
and we hardly yet realise how much is swept away that our 
fathers thought worthy of reverence; but we already feel in 
every relation of life the influence of a new code. The moral 
standard set up by the aim at universal equality alters men’s 
views of the whole hierarchy of duty; for there is hardly any 
moral difference between men which we may not adequately 
describe by saying that they differ as to which is the least of 
two evils, and those who consider inequality as of itself an evil 
will take a different view of every other. We no longer con- 
front each other as elder and younger, as upper and lower, 
as members of an organic society; a keen criticism eats 
away from human relation all that cannot justify itself as 
part of the relation of any human being to all others, and leaves 
society a collection of sepurate individualities endowed with 
common duties and with equal claims. Respect must be 
reserved for moral worth; genius and virtue seem defrauded 
of their due when station is acknowledged with the externals of 
reverence. Men must stand on their own merits, and on nothing 
else. The Spectator has never given in its adhesion to that 
fashionable fatalism which supposes that the moment we dis- 
cern a general tendency, our duty is to further it, A great 
democracy, we have always urged, can hardly be more usefully 
occupied than in considering the temptations of democracy. 
To eulogise its merits at the present day is as if one should 
denounce its dangers at the Court of Louis XIV. The better 
men see the advantages of what they are losing, the less they 
will lose. Those who think we must accept the loss as we 
accept the shortening days of autumn, do their utmost to make 
the change what they think it,—inevitable. We refuse their 
limitations, and seek to turn attention, on every occasion, to the 
dangers of that ideal under which it would seem that we and 

our children are to live and die. 

It may not at first sight appear sensible to say that a strong 
tendency towards flattery is one of these dangers. Obsequious 
cringing seems impossible towards genius and virtue; and 
these, under the Democratic ideal, are to be the only objects 
of reverence. And no doubt, if flattery be necessarily 
insincere, it cannot be called the temptation of a demo- 
cratic society. We do not suppose that great wealth will 
ever fail to infuse the poison into susceptible organisms 
in its neighbourhood, and the difference of rich and poor 
is greater now probably than ever before. But on the 
whole, we should imagine that there is much less insincere 
flattery in the world than there was; and if that be the only 
flattery, we need some other name for the profuse, unmeasured, 
but not hypocritical eulogium which becomes the tendency of 
generous minds when the formulas of good breeding no 
longer convey a reminder that praise is an impertinence; 
and a hierarchy of worth is substituted for a hierarchy of 
caste. The utterers have no private ends of their own to 
gain; they express a feeling in which there is no selfishness,— 








in which often there is, to a certain small extent, willing- 
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ness for self-sacrifice; but if it appear unjust to describe this 
utterance by a name associated with the adulation of greed and 
servile fear, it must be remembered that all intemperate 
eulogium, in the long-run, does the harm that flattery does; and 
sins which do the same harm may very well be called by the 
same name. Towards flattery that is absolutely insincere we 
are inclined to feel, “Je crois, entre nous, que vous n’existez 
pas.” Unless under the impulsion of fear—such fear as can 
hardly now be said to exist in civilised society—people are not 
guilty of flattery that has no ground whatever. Our danger is of 
exaggeration not only in expression, but in feeling; a real 
idolatry, not an interested pretence. Perhaps, indeed, the decay 
of conventional religion has as much to do with the tendency 
we are criticising as the decay of conventional deference. In 
former days, the Divine monarch was as little a subject of 
question to the average mind as the earthly one. Christianity 
used to be a part of the scheme of things that was taken for 
granted ; a man who answered a question as to his religion, as 
Macaulay did on the hustings, by calling himself a Christian, 
gave little more of an answer than if he had called himself an 
Englishman. At the present day, it would mean that he had 
certain definite convictions, and the Members of Parliament 
who could say as much are possibly in a minority. The number 
of those who seek to recall in daily life the precepts of 
Christianity does not probably greatly vary from age to 
age. But the number of those who make a corporate pro- 
fession of adhesion to those precepts, simply as good citizens 
and loyal Englishmen, has, we might almost say, sunk to zero. 
Hence, many who are not at home in the unseen feel the want 
of an organising, external worship, and they find this in a sort 
of ritual of devotion to great men. 


Hero-worship is not readily seen to be an evil; aud the 
opposite of hero-worship is an unquestionable evil. The 
harm done by a carping, grudging estimate is obvious. 
“We live by admiration, hope, and love,” and we lower all 
vital power when we diminish admiration. Possibly if it were 
given more freely, there would, in some cases, actually be more 
to admire, for distrust has a wonderful power of justifying itself, 
and there is no surer way of making a man despicable than to 
despise him. We are not equally sure that the way to 
make a man admirable is to admire him; but we should 
allow indiscriminate admiration to be no great evil, if it 
were also impartial. To think a little too well of every- 
body does no harm, in some cases it even does good. But 
nobody thinks a little too well of everybody. Indiscriminate 
praise in one direction always means indiscriminate blame in 
another; if one person or set of persons can do nothing wrong, 
another can do nothing right. It will be found invariably that 
an Ormuzd and an Ahriman emerge together. The habit of hero- 
worship, indeed, creates a good many Ahrimans to every Ormuzd, 
for one hero has always many antagonists. Moreover, we do not 
allow that when a habit is shown to be the characteristic of 
generous natures a reason is given against pointing outits dangers. 
Quite the contrary. This is the only kind of temptation that it 
seems to us worth while to preach against. It is not by words 
that the evil of cruelty, of arrogance, of the lower passions of 
our nature, can be made more clear than it is already, unless to 
an individual conscience by an individual voice. The harm done 
by the enthusiastic, the generous, the trustful, is not so much 
out of reach of warning; all may surely recognise, and some 
might possibly avoid, those temptations which are allowed to 
assail the good. Perhaps, indeed, we might make a confession 
of guilt even easier; flattery is the temptation not only of the 
good, but, in a peculiar sense, that of the great also. Any 
reader who reviews his intercourse with men, supposing if there 
be enough of it, will generally find that the confession of this 
weakness has proceeded from distinguished lips. “I can 
no more go to see So-and-so without flattering him,” we 
remember hearing it said by one well-known man of another, 
“than I could ask him to dinner and give him nothing to 
eat.” The flattered person has been long forgotten. And 
it is not that great men alone can venture to say that they 
are tempted to flatter ; temptation, in all but its lowest forms, 
appeals to them more than to ordinary men. Probably every 
one knows the feeling that he has to supply a kind of tribute 
as much expected as food by a guest. But none, depend upon 
it, know it as a great man does. His temptation to respond to 
appeals for encouragement with words true on his lips and false 
in the hearer’s ears, as we remember it being said on some such 
occasion, should be judged very leniently. Indeed, we are not 
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a 
inclined to be hard on this kind of flattery in any on 
; ° . youe. We hare 
no wish whatever to do away with the difference between the 
way a person naturally speaks of another and the way hes 
tohim. It is not flattery to greet a visitor with “Iam glad to 
you,” although it would give a false impression in narrating hi 
visit to say that you were glad to see him. The adjecti 
changes its meaning with the pronoun, though even so it — 
. . 3 iy 
no doubt be used insincerely. As to that more dubious region 
where a great poet, for instance, allows himself to discover 
signs of promise in poor verses, we will only say that 
the sense of unkindness or slight which the true pro- 
portions of sympathy would produce, sometimes dogs More 
harm than an exaggeration of sympathy, though it is true also 
that if everybody were careful to attend to proportion in gy. 
pressing sympathy, this sense of unkindness would lose its 
justification. However, we think the flattery of the inferior by 
the superior should always be judged mercifully, and if flattery 
were regarded as the tribute to insignificance (as it ought to be), 
it would very soon go out of fashion altogether. 

The flattery that we deprecate is that which springs from 
genuine admiration, and is attracted by real greatness, It may 
be mixed with some less noble feelings; we all like to associate 
ourselves with what is brilliant, and perhaps the fact that what 
is roughly called snobbishness has always appeared in the 
cortege of rank, forms its disguise in the neighbourhood of 
genius. But it is honest, unaffected admiration, unchecked bya 
sense of responsibility, which does the worst harm. The petted 
heir of a great property, surrounded by inferiors and dependants 
from his childhood, pampered with the gratification of every 
whim and the admiration of every achievement, is not so much 
injured, we verily believe, as a man of genius who is taught to 
take himself at the valuation of his disciples, and comes to 
believe in himself. A firm belief in a cause or a principle is as 
unlike a belief in oneself as one feeling can possibly be to 
another. We do not mean, though that is true also, that itis 
wrong to give to a man the trust that should be kept fora 
principle. A great man should not believe in himself in the 
same sense that his disciples may rightly believe in him. His 
belief is, as far as it goes, a reason for theirs; it should never 
be a reason for itself. And if any one deny that belief can bea 
reason for itself, he knows but little of the development of thought; 
nothing is commoner than to mistake liveliness of conception 
for evidence. The belief in plenary inspiration is a perennial 
danger; every great man needs his sceptical critics, and would 
gain incalculably by attention to the criticisms that appear to 
him most frivolous. But the power to do this is rare, and not 
likely to be allied with genius ; and a great man’s admirers should 
fill up his deficiencies and distinguish his inspiration from his 
fancies, as it is almost impossible that he should do it for him- 
self. No service is greater, but none needs more courage, or 
earns less gratitude. 


A man of genius should be judged rather differently from 
ordinary men. In some respects he should be judged more 
leniently, for we should never forget our gratitude for what 
he has done in our regret for what he has left undone. 
But it is a more important truth in our day to remember that a 
great man should in some respects be judged more severely than 
other men. To judge a man’s standard is almost futile. That 
is the part of judgment that man does not share with the Divine 
judge. And to judge his conduct by his standard is unques 
tionably easier with great men than with small ones. “Thou 
that sayest a man should not steal, dost thou steal?” We may 
declare war upon one who says that a man should steal, but can 
hardly judge; or at least, we can judge him only when he 
refuses to let himself be robbed. What we have to ask of 
every one is,—Does he carry out his own standard irrespective 
of the part he and those he cares for take in it? Does it 
make a difference in his view that it has to be inter- 
preted actively or passively? Does his own conduct mirror 
his own claim? Is he ready to bear what he is ready to 
inflict ? Surely we might as well question whether it be easier 
to read by daylight or candle-light, as whether we see this most 
clearly under the illumination of genius. One of the chief 
benefits that great men do their kind is that they force us to 
recognise what is true of ordinary men. Genius is the momentary 
flicker of average experience, expanded to fill a life; and the 
great man exhibits what many a small man feels. It is not 
flattery to recognise this isolation of the individual with that 
law which has appealed to him as the mandate of the Divine 
ruler or the postulate of a world of order, until we allow him to 
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ribe the limits of that law ; but from this temptation genius 
tle exempt as ordinary hamanity, while its errors here are 
us to mankind. Nothing that man can do and leave 
more important than that the many should, in 
trengthen and guard the one. 
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THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
XCEPT, perhaps, to the harassed critic of a daily paper, 
on whom the sense of the laborious duties tc be fulfilled 
after each performance weighs so oppressively that he is 
frequently unable to sit through it, such a week as that which 
closed last Saturday evening at Leeds is a very delightful 
riod. If there is any fault to be found with it, it is on the 
gcore of the excessive amount of the music, and particularly 
new music, which one hears; and the inability of the critic to 
do justice to so many important novelties produced within so 
brief a space is sufficiently indicated by the adoption by at least 
one leading journal of the method of anticipatory notices, 
founded upon a study of the score and attendance at the 
rehearsals. Besides criticism proper, there is a good deal of 
jrrelevant writing done on these occasions,—writing infected by 
the taint of personality to the exclusion of artistic considerations. 
The local papers overflowed. with columns of gossip, in which 
guch important points were discussed as Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
complexion or the shape of Mr. Mackenzie’s head; while the 
Pall Mall Gazette signalised itself by the publication of an inter- 
view with Dvorak, entitled “ From Butcher to Baton.” Again, 
the essentially English character of the Festival, so far as the 
performers, vocal and instrumental, were concerned, was reflected 
in adverse comments upon those composers who did not write 
for English audiences. Schumann’s beautiful “ Advent Hymn ” 
came in for a good deal of abuse—e.g., “ dolorous stuff,” “ the 
anfortunate composer ”—which may perhaps delight the heart 
of certain Scotch reviewers. Writers who hold such language 
need to be reminded that this was not the fashion in which 
Schumann treated Sterndale Bennett. Still, except in so far as it 
gives occasion for the braying of the patriotic Philistine trumpet, 
Englishmen may feel a legitimate pride in such a splendid dis- 
play of native executive talent. Foreigners who attend these 
Festivals seldom fail to acknowledge their admiration in the 
most generous terms. Thus, a distinguished German musician 
was heard to declare that he had never heard a finer performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “Scotch Symphony,” nor one in which the 
Leipzig traditions were more faithfully observed, than that con- 
ducted by Sir Arthur Sullivan at the concert of Friday evening ; 
while the comment of a great admirer of the famous Viennese 
¢conductor,—“ C’est. magnifique, mais ce n’est pas Richter !”— 
must be construed as the highest compliment of which a partisan 
can be capable. Even, however, if we did not know what 
Herr Richter himself, what M. de Saint-Saéns, and what Dvorak 
think of our choirs, our composers, and our orchestras, there 
would be no excuse for the attempts so often made to justify 
our claims to be a musical people by disparaging the executive 
inferiority of our neighbours. 

Of the new works specially written for this Festival, Dvorak’s 
&t. Iudmila, founded upon the story of the conversion to 
Christianity of the patron saint of Bohemia, claims our attention 
first both by reason of the magnitude of its proportions and the 
renown of the composer. The general impression created by a 
hearing of this very interesting work is that the author, in 
deference to the English taste for choral music, has modelled his 
style upon the lines of the monumental works of Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, and Handel, with a result that hardly justifies this now 
departure. In The Spectre’s Bride he spoke more freely and 
naturally, rivetting the interest from first to last. There are noble 
moments in St. Ludmila, notably the splendid choral climax to the 
first part ; but, as a whole, the work suffers from its transitional 
character, the dullness of the story, and the inordinate length of 
its musical setting. It was perhaps from a consciousness of this 
fact that the conductor was led to take some of the concluding 
numbers at such a pace that the words had to be sung like the 
“patter” of acomic opera. In the final chorus the soloists were 
quite unintelligible. We have alluded to the dullness of the story, 
but it is fair to add that the English version, from a literary point 
of view, exhibits a decided advance upon the libretto of The 

Spectre’s Bride, as, indeed, it could scarcely fail todo. With regard 
to none of the new works was there so much divergence of opinion 
4s Mr. Mackenzie’s cantata, The Story of Sayid. Thoughtful 
and refined music it undoubtedly is, well made and richly orches- 
trated, yet lacking the sustained melody and warmth of The 





Rose of Sharon, There is one exquisite female chorus, with a 
great deal of characteristic embroidery for flute solo, and 
isolated beauties abound. But, on the whole, the cantata seems 
to reflect the characteristic mal du siécle,—the production of so 
much that has everything to recommend it except inspiration. 
By the choice of Tennyson’s ballad of “The ‘ Revenge,’” Dr. 
Stanford started with the initial advantage of a noble theme, 
an advantage which he followed up by casting his work in a form 
certain to enlist the favour of a Leeds audience by the oppor- 
tunities for distinction which it afforded to the famous Yorkshire 
chorus. These ringing voices, as they gave out the Laureate’s 
words in trumpet-tones, were a living illustration of the power 
which such a body of sound possesses, like Misenus’ trumpet :— 
‘* Aere ciere viros Martemque accendere cantu.” 
Dr. Stanford has caught the spirit of the original most happily, 
and set it forth in straightforward, manly music. The choir, 
and especially the tenors, who declaimed their words with 
admirable distinctness, evidently enjoyed themselves immensely 
in this work, and the applause which arose at its conclusion was 
as hearty as any heard during the week. We shall be much 
surprised if the verdict of Leeds be not endorsed at every suc- 
cessive performance of this spirited setting of an immortal 
ballad. The melody, though simple, is always dignified; and 
the orchestration, though masterly, never distracts the attention 
from the declamation. 

But the success of the Festival was undoubtedly achieved by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s Golden Legend, a welcome surprise to those who, 
like the present writer, had imagined him unable to extricate him- 
self from the comic-opera rut. The public, as it is well known, 
did not encourage his earlier aspirations after a high ideal ; but 
it is not too late to hope that, by the welcome accorded to this 
fine work, he may be induced to return to those higher branches 
of composition in which a musician can alone win abiding 
fame. The outlines of The Golden Legend inevitably suggest 
those of Faust, and it is therefore all the more to the com- 
poser’s credit that he should have avoided a musical treatment 
calculated to provoke comparisons. There are undoubtedly 
some reminiscences in the work, chiefly of Berlioz, but they are 
more of general manner than of detail. The work throughout 
is scored with a master’s hand, and by its transparence fully 
deserves the praise given to the score of Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream by a French critic in the expression, 
“ Cette vaporeuse partition.” Where allis so good, it is difficult to 
particularise, but we may especially call attention to the truly 
impressive setting, full of solemnity and mystery, of Prince 
Henry’s words on catching sight of the sea, the brilliant orchestral 
accompaniment to Lucifer’s praise of Alcohol, and, indeed, all the 
music assigned to the evil genius of the plot. The work would 
greatly gain if this réle were assumed by a more animated 
singer,—Mr. Henschel, for example, of whom an Irishman once 
remarked, in connection with his performance in Berlioz’s Faust, 
that he was “a heaven-born Mephistopheles.” Besides the works 
already mentioned, the week’s programme included perform- 
ances of Handel’s Israel in Egypt, Mendelssohn’s Elijah, the 
first part of St. Paul, and his Walpurgisnacht—* a model cantata 
performed in model style,” as an authority was overheard by us 
to remark—Schumann’s “ Advent Hymn,” fragments of Mozart’s 
Idomeneo, and iastly, Bach’s colossal “ Mass in B minor.” The 
choruses of this work are of imperishable grandeur, and 
were sung in thrilling fashion by the choir. The “ Sanctus” 
was alone worth a journey to Leeds, and the tones of 
the fresh and beautiful sopranos in the exultant opening 
phrase, accompanied by the basses in their stately march 
of descending octaves, were incredibly affecting. Strange 
it is that, after sounding the depths of the human heart 
in these choruses, Bach should have relapsed into the coldest 
rococo vein in the solos,—perpetual duels between the human 
voice and some special instrument, oboe d’amore, flute, violin, or 
horn. As each singer gets up, one inevitably asks, “ Well, with 
whom is he or she going to compete this time ?” 

We have already made incidental mention of the great merits of 
thechorus, who, although they hardly maintained throughout the 
level of excellence to which a Leeds Festival audience is accus- 
tomed, sang, on the whole, in such a way as to win them plenary 
absolution for their occasional shortcomings in the matter of 
pitch. In that point they certainly compare unfavourably with 
the Birmingham choir. Of the four divisions, the sopranos and 
basses distinguished themselves most for richness of tone and pre- 
cision, the large admixture of male altos giving too much falsetto 
colour to the contraltos, while the tenors, except, perhaps, in 
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Dr. Stanford’s work, disappointed the expectations formed of 
their sonority and endurance. Amongst the vocalists, Madame 
Albani and Mr. Lloyd were pre-eminent for the consistent 
excellence with which they sang throughout. Indeed, except 
for an occasional carelessness in regard to her words on the part 
of the former, and Mr. Lloyd’s liberties with the text of Israel 
in Egypt, their performance might have been pronounced fault- 
less. Madame Patey was in excellent voice, and proved 
thoroughly efficient. Weshould, nevertheless, have been far better 
pleased had she resisted the temptation to win cheap applause by 
introducing an Avernian descent to the lower E in one of her airs, 
With regard to Mr. Santley, we regret to have to say that his 
dramatic genius and noble declamatory style hardly compensate 
for decay of vocal power. Of the younger singers, Mr. Watkin 
Mills and Mr. Brereton are both excellent, but they would need 
to be rolled into one to form an efficient successor to the great 
artist named above. Among minor points to be noted in con- 
clusion, in connection with this Festival, we have to record the 
self-stultifying act of the audience in redemanding, as the one 
“encore” of the Festival, the hackneyed pizzicati from the 
Sylvia ballet of Délibes. The analytical programmes on this 
occasion were all the work of one hand, an arrangement which 
had the merit of consistency, though it accentuated the loss of 
** G.’s” delightful comments on the C minor and “ Scotch” 
symphonies. Cc. L, G. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES FROM THE WEST. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
Cincinnati, September 24th, 1886. 

I NEVER come to this country without stumbling over some 
startling differences between our kin here and ourselves, which 
it puzzles me to account for. Take this last. Some days ago, I 
met a young Englishman from a Western ranche. He had run 
down some six hundred miles, from Kansas City, into which he 
had brought a “bunch” of steers from the ranche. As he 
would not be wanted again for a fortnight, he had taken the 
opportunity of looking in on his friends down South. In our 
talk, the question of railway-fares turned up. ‘“ Oh, yes,” he 
said, “ the fare is $25; but I only paid $16.”—* How is that ?’— 
“Why, I just went to the ‘ticket-scalpers’,’ right opposite the 
railway depdt—here is their card” (handing it to me) ; “and, 
you see, my ticket is to Chatanooga; so I might go on for 
another hundred and fifty miles if I wanted to.” There was 
the business card, “Moss Brothers, ticket-brokers, opposite 
central depot, Kansas City, members of the Ticket-Brokers’ 
Union.” It went on to say that every attention is paid to 
travellers, inquiries made, and information given, by these 
enterprising Hebrews; and on the back, a list of the 
towns to which they could issue tickets, including nearly 
every important centre in the Northern and Western 
States. Since then I have made inquiries at several towns, 
and find that the “scalper” is an institution in every one 
of them; and, apart from the saving of money, is much in 
favour with the travelling public, on account of his civility and 
intelligence. The ordinary railway-clerk is a remarkably short. 
tempered and ill-informed person, out of whom you can with 
difficulty extract the most trifling piece of information, even as 
to his own line; while the despised ‘‘scalper”’ across the road 
(generally a Jew) will take any amount of trouble to find out 
how you can “ make connections,” while furnishing you with a 
ticket, which he guarantees, at a third less, on the average, than 
his legitimate but morose rival in “the depdt.” But the 
strangest thing of all is, that even the Railway Directors seem 
to think it all right; or, at any rate, that it is not worth their 
while to try to stop this traffic. One friend, a first-rate business 
man, actually said that he should have no scruple whatever in 
going to the “ scalpers ” when off his own system, over which, 
of course, he is “ dead-headed.”” I heard several explanations 
of the phenomenon, the only plausible one being that it is 
impossible to control the enormous issues of cheap excursion- 
tickets which are made by all the main lines, But surely, then, 
the question occurs, “ Why impossible?” At any rate, the 
average Briton is inclined to think that if such establishments 
appeared opposite the Euston Square or Waterloo termini, they 
would soon hear something from Mr. Moon and Mr. Ralph 
Dutton not to their advantage. 

I gleaned other items of information from my young friend 
from Kansas which may be useful to some of your readers, now 











that there is scarcely a family in England (so it veseasitedil 
least) which is not sending out one or more of its ye a 
members to try their fortunes in the Far West, This, for 
instance, seems worth bearing in mind :— When a young fellow 
comes out from home, he shouldn’t go and hire himself out at 
once toa farmer. If he does, he’ll find they’ll make the win 
jobs for an Englishman pretty tough. He'll get all the hardest 
work laid out for him, and mighty poor pay at the end, 
him go and board with a farmer. Any one will be glad to take 
him for a few dollars. Then he can learn all he wants and 
they'll be glad of his help, because they'll see it’s a pienia, I 
you like it, you can buy and settle down. If not, you can jst 
pull out, and go on somewhere else.” 


The administration of justice on the plains is still in a primi. 
tive condition. The difficulty of getting a jury of farmers to. 
gether makes a gaol delivery a troublesome matter, Another 
youngster, from Dakota, illustrated this from his section. Ther 
was a turbulent member of the community who, after committing 
other minor offences, at last got lodged in the shanty which 
does office for a gaol, on the serious charge of a murderons 
attack on a girl who refused any longer to receive his attentions, 
and on her father when he came to the rescue. He had lain 
in gaol for some weeks, waiting for a Judge and jury, when 
July 4th came round. The Sheriff-Constable, with all the reg 
of the neighbours, was bound for the nearest railway-station, 
some ten miles off, where the anniversary of “the glorious 
Fourth” was to be commemorated, with trotting-matches and 
other diversions. He had one other prisoner in charge, and go, 
after weighing the matter well, and taking the length of their 
incarceration into account, came to the ingenious conclusion to 
let them out for the day, each going bail for the return of both 
on the following day. On the morrow, however, it was found 
that the chief culprit had not turned up, and the fathers of the 
little community gathered in indignant council to consider 
what was to be done. After some debate, the Sheriff-Constable 
gave it as his opinion that, on the whole, Dogberry’s advice 
was sound, and they should let him go, and thank God 
they were rid of a knave, “the country having spent too 
much already over the darned cuss.” To this the patres 
conscripti agreed, and went home to their farms. Even stranger 
is another well-authenticated story from one of the most active 
and important of the new cities in the North-West. Amongst 
the first settlers there was one who had dabbled in real estate, 
and grown with the growth of the city, until he had become 
“one of our principal citizens.” No one seemed to know whether 
he was a lawyer by profession, and he never conducted a case in 
Court. But one thing was quite clear, that he was intimate with 
all the Judges, had the enirée to their private rooms, and, espe 
cially in the case of the Judges of the Supreme Court, scarcely 
ever failed to avail himself of this privilege when the Courts 
were sitting. He had a capital cook and good horses, which 
were always freely at the service of the representatives of justice. 
Gradually it began to be quietly understood, no one quite knew 
how, amongst suitors, that it was possible, and very desirable, 
to interest the gentleman in question in their cases. He was 
ready, it would seem, to accept a retaining-fee. His charge 
was fixed at a very moderate per-centage on the value of 
the property in dispute, which nobody need pay unless they 
thought it worth while. Moreover, the system was one of 
“No cure, no pay.” He gave every one an acknowledgment in 
writing of the amount paid in their respective cases, with an 
undertaking to return the full sum in the event of their 
proving unsuccessful. It therefore naturally appeared to the 
average Western suitor about as profitable an investment as he 
could make. Strange to say, this queer practice seems to have 
gone on for years, and no shadow of suspicion ever fell on this 
“principal citizen,’ whatever might have been the case as to 
his friends the Judges. The strong individuality and secretive 
ness which marks the Western character may probably account 
for the fact that during his life no one would seem to have 
taken any public notice of this peculiar industry. If a suitor 
was successful, he was content; if not, he got back his money, 
and it was nobody’s affair but his own. Well, the good man 
died, and was buried, and his executors, in administering his 
estate, were astonished to find bundles of receipts from suitors 
of all classes and degrees, acknowledging the repayment 
them of sums varying in amount from $5 and upwards “in the 
case of Brown v. Jones,” “in the matter of United States » 
Robinson,” “ ex parte White,” &c. This led to further inquiry, 
and the facts came gradually to light. The sagacious testator 
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bed, in fact, taken his per-centage from both sides in almost every 
case of DY impor tance which had been heard in the Courts for 
. He had never mentioned suit or suitor to any of the 
Jadges, his visits to them being simply for the purpose of 
asking them to dinner, offering them a drive, or a bed if they 
were on circuit away from home, or interchanging gossip as to 
stocks, railways, or public affairs. And so for years, five honest 
men had been presiding in the different Courts, entirely innocent 
of the fact that almost every suitor was looking upon each of 
them as a person who had received valuable consideration for 
deciding in his favour. I own that my experience—though, of 
qourse, narrow —is decidedly favourable as to the ability and 
aprightness of the Judges in out-of-the-way districts; so that 
nothing but what I could not but regard as quite unimpeachable 
evidence would have satisfied me that a whole community of 
litigants should have gone on paying black-mail in this egre- 
giously stupid manner. 

I was considerably astonished, and a little troubled, 
to find so many of my friends among Northern Republicans 
—men who had gone through and borne the burden of 
the War of Secession — not, indeed, sympathising with the 
{rish, whom they dislike and distrust more than we do, 
put saying:—‘Oh, you had better let them have their own 
way. Look at our experience of twenty years after the 
gar, Until we let the Southern States have their own 
way, and withdrew the troops, and threw over the carpet- 
daggers, we had no peace; and now they are just as quiet as 
New England.” ‘T'o which, of course, I made the obvious reply : 
—Let the seceding States have their own way, did you? Why, 
Thad always understood that they went out because you elected 
afree-soil President, pledged to oppose any further extension of 
their peculiar institution, and that at the end of the war that 
institution had not only been confined within its old limits, 
but had absolutely disappeared. The parallel would have held 
if you had said to Mr. Jefferson Davies and his backers in the 
gpring of 1861,‘ Do what you please as to your negroes; take 
them where you will; it is a purely domestic matter for you to 
settle in your own way.’ Instead of this, you said, ‘ You shall not 
take your slaves where you please, and you shall not go out of the 
Union.’ Inthe same way, we have to say now to the Irish, ‘ You 
shall not do what you please with the owners of property in 
Treland, and you shall not go out of the Union.’ ” 

You will be glad to hear that, wherever I went, there seemed to 
bethe expectation of a revival of trade in the near future. I can 
see no ground myself for the expectation, so long as all industry 
remains in its present competitive phase, and the power of pro- 
duction goes on increasing instead of diminishing. Why should 
men not desire as eagerly to take each other’s trade this next 
year as they did last year? But the knowing people think 
otherwise, and I suppose that is good for something. 

Vacuus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE RIPON MILLENARY. 


{To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
Si,—I had hoped not to say a word more about the Ripon 
business, as there really is nothing more to say. But my friend 
Mr. MacColl seems to expect something more. I am told too 
that I have been hard on the Dean of Ripon, because he is an 
oldman, As Iam not sure whether I had ever heard of him 
before, I knew nothing about his age. I am getting old myself ; 
but I do not feel that that gives me any more right than I 
had when I was young to talk about things which I do not 
understand. 
T certainly never thought that Mr. MacColl believed that 
Ripon or any other place was incorporated by Alfred; and I 
allow that the action of the Chapter, as explained by him, did 
not literally commit them to any such belief. But they were 
none the less encouraging a popular error. They might keep 
the fiftieth year of the bishopric, if they liked; nobody could 
quarrel with that. But to call it a “ millenary,” to bring in the 
notion of a thousand years at all, could have been suggested only 
3 Mr. MacColl himself says it was, by people who believed the 
delusion about Alfred. There could be no real reason for keeping 
the thousandth year, or “the thousand years’ existence,” of a 
church that began before 661 in the particular year 1886 more 
than in any other year. Nothing could suggest it but the absurd 
story about Alfred, and to keep it in that year was to encourage 
that absurd story. 








But Mr. MacColl still talks about “ civic life;’’ a “thousand 
years of civic life.” There is proof of more than twelve hundred 
years of ecclesiastical life at Ripon; as for civic life, we must 
first know what is meant by it. Of “ civic life,” in the sense which 
those words commonly convey, the life of an urban common- 
wealth having a constitution distinct from, perhaps privileged 
above, that of the surrounding country, there is no sign in 
towns of the class of Ripon till ages after. At Lincoln or 
Exeter it might be a different story; but assuredly those im- 
memorial commonwealths were not made, but grew. Their 
rights did not rest on the charters of kings. Mr. MacColl 
brings nothing to prove an “ organic corporate life” at Ripon in 
the time of Alfred. What the evidence does prove is simply the 
position of the church of Ripon as a landlord, a position tending, 
if anything, to shut out such “organic corporate life” as he 
suggests. I am not “in substantial accord” with any one who 
asserts the existence at Ripon of anything that we should 
understand by “ civic life” in the days either of Ealh-frith or of 
4Ailf-red. Even at Lincoln I would not venture positively to 
affirm it, but I would assuredly not venture to deny it. 


The “tradition of three centuries,” which Mr. MacColl still 
thinks needs further research, would most likely be found to be 
no tradition at all, but only the guess of some antiquary. Such 
is almost always the origin of such stories. The seventeenth- 
century alderman of whom the Dean spokeis likely enough to be 
the man. But Mr. MacColl seems to think that the pitching 
on Alfred as the supposed founder needs some explanation. It 
is the simplest thing in the world. Alfred is the received 
legendary founder of all institutions, just as Casar is the 
received legendary founder of all buildings that seem great and 
old enough, just as Cromwell—the legendary Cromwell, made 
up out of Thomas and Oliver—is the received legendary de- 
stroyer of everything. Mr. MacColl may be amused to hear that 
I have had a very close personal experience of a corporation 
founded by Alfred. ‘Till our cruel disestablishment at the 
beginning of the present year, I was actually an alderman of a 
Gloucestershire borough, where I had, thirty-five years ago or 
more, filled the office of high bailiff. On my election I was 
gravely told that the office—I suppose under its French name 
—was founded by Alfred. Now Dursley, unlike Ripon, was, if not 
within the immediate government of Alfred, at any rate within 
the heretogaship of Aithelred. Yet I did not value my claims 
to foundation by Alfred so highly as to think that they needed 
any investigation. 

I cannot tell Mr. MacColl about the Wakeman. I wish 
I could, for it is a most curious and interesting title. And 
Mr. MacColl has not answered my question,—When and how 
did Ripon become a city? Was there a royal proclamation for 
Ripon in 1836, as there was for Manchester a dozen or more 
years later, and for other places in the same case since? I shall 
now say no more in any case.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Epwarp A, FREEMAN, 

Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset, October 11th. 


[To THE Epiror OF THE “‘ SpecTaToR.’’| 


Srr,—I am no match for Professor Freeman. Not being a 
scientific antiquarian, nor having had the advantage of reading 
his four volumes upon the Norman Conquest, I am a very unequal 
opponent to so great an authority. If, therefore, he cannot be 
courteous, he may be pitiful, and bear with me while I state my 
reasons for saying that I am quite as conscious as he is of the 
distinction between sovereignty and overlordship. I have said 
that Alfred, Edmund, and Athelstan were reges Anglie,and when 
after their many victories over the Danes and Scots, they got 
possession of Northumbria, where Guthrum, a Dane converted 
to Christianity, was allowed to be a sort of Viceroy,* and by 
degrees East Anglia was united to Wessex,—this is just what 
William of Malmesbury tells us; Athelstan having conquered 
Aldulphus, “et Ludwallum regem omnium Wallensium et 
Constantinum regem Scotorum...... sub se regnaturos 
constituit gloriosius esse pronuncians regem facere quam regem 
esse.” 

The battle of Brunenburgh was the decisive victory in 937, 
gained by Athelstan, who came with his great army from the 
Hamber by way of Beverley. There is an extract from Speed, 
Book vii., p. 396, in the Beverley Papers :—*“ King Athelstan, 
coming to Yorkshire, as he was a man much devoted to 
Godward, turned aside to visit the tomb of St. John of Beverley, 


* “ Regio munere donatus est.”—Ingulph., “ Hist.” 
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where earnestly praying for his prosperous success, for want of 
richer jewels there offered his knife, vowing that if he returned 
with conquest he would redeem it with a worthy price; and 
thus armed with hope proceeded forward, pitching down his tent 
at Brimenbury.* In the “ Life of St. John of Beverley,” by an 
anonymous author, the same narrative is given, with the 
addition that, “upon entering Scotland, St. John appears to 
him, and assures him of his assistance. Upon this assurance, 
Athelstan attacks the Scots, and gains a signal victory. After 
that he subdues the whole Kingdom of Scotland, and stayed 
there three years.” Again, in the Beverley Records there are 
extracts from Langdale and Gent :—“ King Athelstan, after he 
had overcome the Scots, on his return came to Beverley, and 
built a new College of Secular Canons, granted and confirmed 
to the church many great privileges and liberties, also a 
sanctuary, the limits of which were marked by four crosses,” 
—two of these were standing in Gent’s time. 

On the outside, south of the great window, is the effigy of an 
Archbishop in an arched niche standing on a pedestal, and that 
of a King over against him, on the north, holding in his hand 
the resemblance of a charter. There is also a picture of this 
near the south door in the church, and on the charter is written, 
—‘ As free make I thee as hert may think or eygh may see.” 
There is also the stone sanctuary chair in the north transept. 
With such local evidence, we may (pace the Professor) assume 
that the charter, a copy of which is preserved in the archives, is 
genuine. I extract one or two lines from the modern version of it : 
—‘ Let all men know thut I, King Athelstan, have taken and 
given to St. John of Beverley toll and team, soc and sac, o’er all 
that land that is given into his hand. It shall be all free then and 
for ever. In spite of any that shall hinder me, that as well an 
Archbishop or seven ministers of Priests’ orders shall serve God 
where St. John lies, and that I give unto God and to St. John,” 
&c. “If itshould so happen or so is that any man is secured in 
or fled to a house, I command that in forty days according to St. 
John’s laws, that the Chapter of Beverley shall send out their 
writs with all speed to the Sheriff of Everwike that the man 
may be apprehended, and to the Sheriff I hereby say, without 
any farther warrant from me, shall carry him (so Christ me bless) 
into my prison directly,” &c. “Then if titles of land be disputed, 
twelve men shall decide the cause,” &c. ‘“ As much freedom 
give I you as heart can think or eye can see.” This charter is 
confirmed by King Stephen, in 1135, establishing to the Church 
of St. John of Beverley its peace within its mile, and the 
correction of the breach of peace as conferred on the said 
churck by King Athelstan, and afterwards confirmed by 
succeeding Kings of England, &c. 

Upon the authority of Lel., Coll. iii, 110, and Dugd., Mon., 
ii., 132, “ Athelstan gave to the church at Ripon the same 
liberties which he gave to the church of Beverley. Whoever 
broke the peace of the sanctuary in Ripon would be guilty of 
all his possessions and of his life. Athelstan came with all his 
army to the Church of St. Wilfrid at Ripon.” It is difficult to 
imagine, with the battle of Brunenburgh before one’s mind, how 
great must have been the carnage of the battles which took 
place between 926 and 937. That Ripon or its immediate 
neighbourhood was the scene of some most bloody battles is 
plain from the immense number of human bones which form the 
mound of Hilsha Hill, in the gardens of the Residence, and 
which filled for so many years, to the wondering eyes of 
‘trippers ” from all parts of England, the bone house in the crypt 
of the cathedral. At Ripon there were eight sanctuary crosses, 
the Liberty, with its Wakeman, and coroner, and bailiff; and the 
clear documentary and legendary and local proof that manorial 
rights were enjoyed before the Conquest. Blount, in his “ Dic- 
tionary,” gives as his authority for his definition of a manor 
Horn’s “ Mirror of Justices,” Lib. I. ca. du Roy Alfred, as 
follows :—“ A certain compass of ground granted by the King 
to some Baron or such-like man of worth for him and his heirs 
to dwell upon, and to exercise some jurisdiction more or less 

within that circuit as he thought good to grant; that afterward 
this great man parcelled his land to other meaner men, enjoyning 
them again such services and rents as he thought good, and by 
that means, as he became tenant to the King, so the inferiors 
became tenants to him.” 

And if manorial, so were there municipal rights (Camden, 102), 
for in the time of Athelstan—that is, twenty-four years after the 
death of Alfred the Great—there were shires and sheriffs, and 
coroners and juries; and, I venture to say again, it is not 





quite an impossibility that Alfred may have introduced a eyeing 
of local governments under his sovereignty. I pags by the trials 
of Archbishop Wickwaine, in 1279, and Romanus, in 1299 ; 

both of which the charters of Athelstan and his suasies 
were accepted, and sanctioned as evidence, and will conclude oy 
argument as to the authenticity of the Athelstan charter 
by an extract from the Rolls of Parliament, 3 Henry y, Vol 
IV., p. 85, as given in Surtees Society Mem. of Ripon, > 8) 
in 1415. It isin old French, and somewhat difficult to construe 
but is as follows :—‘“ The petition to the Commons by Henry 
Archbishop of Everwick, that when King Athelstan, already Kin ' 
of England, before the conquest when he made his journey re 
Scotland to establish his rights to the crown of England, be 
promised and vowed to God and St. John of Beverley, the pre. 
decessor of the aforesaid petitioner, that if God gave him good 
success in his expedition, and victory over his enemies the Scots, 
that he would endow the churches of Everwyk, Beverley, ang 
Ripon with liberties and franchises to last for ever. This sama 
King Athelstan, by the grace of God, having gained the Victory 
over his enemies, granted to God and to St. John of Beverley, 
with others, the liberty and franchise in the following Words, 
‘ As free make I thee as hert may think or eygh may see,’” The 
response to the petition is thus expressed :—“ The King declares, 
with the assent of the Lords spiritual and temporal sitting jy 
this present Parliament, and at the special request of the 
Commons of this realm in the same Parliament, that Henry, 
Archbishop of Everwyk, by authority of the same Parliament, 
confirms by clause of licet as well the privileges, liberties, and 
franchises contained in this petition, as all other privileges 
granted by the progenitors and predecessors of our aforesaid 
Lord the King of England,” &c. 

I need not repeat what has been already stated in my former 
letter, and to which, in some respects, Professor Freeman has 
assented, namely, that the civil privileges of the city of Ripon 
have, through the church, been conveyed to the municipal 
authority from the time of Wilfrid, and continue to this day, 

I venture still to think that the words actually used by Pro- 
fessor Freeman in his first letter, namely, that the Ripon 
Millenary festival was ‘a comedy, and hardly so grotesquely 
absurd as the millenary of University College,” were neither 
pitiful nor courteous.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Deanery, Ripon, October 13th. W. R. Frewaxme, 

[We publish these letters out of respect for Mr. Freeman and 
Dean Fremantle; but they really must now have mercy on our 
readers, whose love for archzeology is, we fear, much less than 
perhaps it ought to be.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A CURE FOR BOYCOTTING. 

[To THE EpiToR oF THE ‘* SPEcTATOR.’’] 
Simr,—In your paper of October 9th, referring to a case of 
successful resistance to boycotting, you ask why the same course 
has not been pursued by others. In reply, I would say that it 
has, and with such success that the League limit boycotting now 
to those who are not in a position to resist, such as the small 
farmer and small shopkeeper. 

Indeed, direct attacks on landlords have almost ceased ; their 
object now is to force the farmer to “fall into line,” and by 
“no-rent” movement drive the propertied class out of the 
country. 

Up to 1879, Parnellism did not get beyond the stage of 
academic discussion ; in the autumn of that year, Mr. Parnell took 
advantage of a bad season to turn it into an agrarian movemett. 
At once he had a large following; the people were taught to 
demand the three “ F’s.” To his great surprise, it was granted 
them in the fullest manner by the Land Act; consequently, 
that Act met with Mr. Parnell’s strenuous opposition. Had the 
Government of the day stood firm, agitation would have long 
since ceased. Now the people are beginning to realise that 
England has at last made up her mind; that, in fact, John Bull 
is awake and putting on his boots. And what is the conse 
quence? In spite of the most violent speeches, of exhortations 
to “put their backs against the wall,” and other suchlike raat, 
rents are being paid better than they have been for years. 

The only people not sick and tired of this long-continued 
agitation are the Parnellite M.P.’s. Not a farmer in the country 
who would not tell you in confidence that he was weary of the 
whole thing. Whether it should cease or not, rests entirely 
with the Government. What is unintelligible to the loyal, lav 
abiding Irishman, and what has strained his loyalty to the 





* No one seems to have been able to identify the.site of Brunenburgh, or as it 


is called here, Brimenbuary. 


utmost pitch, has been the English cant about coercion, al 
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Bngland’s refusal to suppress the League. Many a time, indeed, 
has the Parnellite assertion seemed only too true,—that her 

yerning instincts were gone, and that she was nothing more 
han a flabby, overgrown, decrepit body. That the future 


t : 
vi prove this to be false, is the sincere wish of your humble 
servant, A Sxiico Laypiorp. 





ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND THE POOR. 

(To tHE Eprror oF THE “* SPECTATOR,”’] 
Sin,—The interesting article in the Spectator of October 16th 
on “ Endowed Schools and the Poor,” traverses the assertions 
made by Mr. J. Chamberlain and Mr. J, Collings with respect 
toan alleged diversion of educational endowments from the poor, 
with much cogency. But, as pointed out by the writer of the 
article, the case put by those gentlemen was not brought by 
them before the Select Committee to whom the whole question 
of educational endowments was referred by the House of 
Commons. 

The time has, then, perhaps scarcely arrived for giving a 
yerdict in the controversy, and certainly, as a member of that 
Committee, I should not offer an opinion without hearing both 
sides. It was understood at the time that the inability of Mr. 
J. Collings to appear as a witness was due to ill-health; but we 
can hardly doubt that these Members of Parliament who have 
talked so strongly on public platforms on the subject will be 
ready, when the Committee is reappointed next Session, to 
support their position by evidence in the Committee-room.—I 
am, Sir, &c., J. BE. Ettis, 

Wrea Head, Scalby, near Scarborough, October 16th. 





WILLIAM BARNES. 
[To rue EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’ ] 

§ir—Rather more than twenty years ago, I had the great 
pleasure of meeting William Barnes, who was an honoured guest 
inthe Somersetshire rectory where I was also a visitor. He 
was a noble-looking man, with an attractive, open countenance, 
and his rare powers of conversation made him a charming 
companion. I soon learned to love his poems, the initial diffi- 
culties of the dialect being easily overcome after hearing him 
read some of his poetry to the villagers in the village school- 
room. He was an excellent reader, and it was pleasant to see 
how thoroughly it was appreciated by his audience, the difference 
in the dialects of the two counties being slight. 

Iremember remarking to Mr. Barnes that the West-Country 
folk were much fonder of outdoor life than the people of Hast 
Kent, where I had heard the remark that they “ couldn’t see 
what people wanted to go gadding about for if they had a good 
house to sit in at home.” Mr. Barnes said that an old Dorset 
woman he knew used to say to her children and grandchildren 
that “ housen weren’t made to bide in, they were made to sleep 
in.” He used to go into the market, and talk in the dialect. 
“0, Sir,” exclaimed one woman, “I do luv ye, ye be so wold- 
fashioned.” One day he told me that he went into a village 
school, where a little boy and girl were sitting together. The 
girl was crying, and when he asked the reason, she said that 
Johnny had had the word “ Psalm ” to write in his copy-book, 
“and,” she said, with a fresh burst of tears, “he ha’ scrope ovt 
the ‘P’ with his elbow.” Then Johnny fired up, and said, 
“What if I did scrope of en out? he didn’t spell naught, and 
what was the good of en ?” 

May I add that one feature of Mr. Barnes’s poems seems to 
escape recognition in the interesting article in the Spectator of 
October 16th? I allude to the rare quaint humour which 
characterises many of the poems.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mary E. Porter. 

Girls’ Modern School, Bedford, October 20th. 








POETRY. 





TEDDY O’TEAGUE. 
Is it contradic’ me ye would thin? Begorra, ’tis moighty queer, 
An’ Teddy an’ me own cousins and neighbours for twinty year. 
*Twas often he’d walk the disthance, an’ walkin’ he was that 


day, 
When Riley whips roun’ the corner, a-dhroivin’ the mottled- 


gray. 
“Bad wedder,” says Ted, “intoirely ; ’tis murther an’ all on the 


Whin ‘tis toime for diggin’ the praties they’re divle a thing but 
tops.” 

“T’m kilt wid it, just,” says Riley; “’tis boun’ for the fair ye 

are,— 

Thin why would ye splash your tails, sorr, an’ on’y meself in 

the cyar ?” 


So Teddy gets up forenenst him, an’ lavin’ the baste to walk, 

The - lamaaies passed betwixt thim, an’ murtherin’ illigant 

talk. 

An’ thin says Riley, “There’s rumours—but shure ’tis nothin’ 

but thrash— 

Ye’ve bay buying butther of Ryan—ye niver would be so 
rash,” 


“Why wouldn’t I thin?” says Teddy; “’tis known at market 

an’ fair 

~~ butther an’ firmer isn’t churned in the Mounty 
are. 

A paltry couple of firkins was all that iver I got ; 

This day if he brings a score, sorr, bedad, but I’ll take the lot.” 


“Whist! shure ’tis trason ye’re talkin’, ’Tis shame on ye, 
Teddy O’Teague, 

Would ye middle wid boycotted butther, an’ fly in the face av 
the League ? 

Shure, I am your friend as spakes thim, so ’tint to the words I 
say, 

If ye look at that butther av Ryan’s, ’tis mischief there'll be this 


day. 


“Tis long that we're friends,” says Teddy ; “ did iver I give ye 
a lie ? 

If Ryan brings twinty firkins, each yan av the score I'll buy ; 
If iver a hand is lifted, if iver a word is said, 

I swear by the blessed Mother 1’ll shtrike the spalpeen dead. 


“Take a feel av the stick, Mick Riley; ’tis blackthorn sasoned 
an’ thrue; 

There’s sorra a skull in nathur but that'll walk shmiling 
trough. 

If any one manes to thry it, bedad, ’tis rason an’ sinse 

He'll dhrive to the spot in his coffin, an’ save the double 
expinse. 


“No harm to expriss it pleasant, though sorra a joke I mane; 

Will ye mintion to thim as sent ye the views that I intertain ? 

Faix, thin, but the mare’s a threasure,—ye’ll take the looks av a 
dhrop ? 

I feel a sort av a dhryness at sight av O’Flaherty’s shop.” 


They laid the dust, and they parted; an’ there on the market 
ground 

There _ farmers gathered by fun’rals from twinty par’shes 
round, 

There was tastin’ an’ chaff an’ dhrinkin’, an’ hapes av butther 
was sold ; 

An’ Pather Ryan, poor divle, stood lost and out in the cold. 


Thin on by the line av car’ges, linin’ the market-square, 

O’Teague wint sniftin’ an’ gaugin’, an’ purchasin’ here an’ there; 

Till he came to the spot where Ryan, wid the heart av him 
broken, stood,— 

“Now, Pather,” says he, “ we'll thry it, an’ see if the butther’s 
good.” 


He laid the stick on the cart thin, convanient to his hand, 

Wid a turn of his eye aroun’ him the neighbours could under- 
shtand ; 

There was fidgettin’ sticks amongst thim, and shufflin’ av scores 
av fate, 

An’ looks as it bothered the butther to keep itself cool an’ 
swate. 


Then Teddy he pulls the gauge out, an’ into the cask it goes, 

An’ he snifts as aisy an’ shmilin’ as Biddy shmellin’ a rose. 

He gives it a lick wid his tongue thin, an’ squirts the juice on 
the floor,— 

“ Five firkins?” says he; “I'll take thim—I wish they was twinty 
more.” 


Begorra, ye heard the curses a-rowling inside thim there ; 

Ye persaved thim chlosin’ aroun’ hin—the sticks was up in the 
air; 

Thin Teddy, he tak2s the blackthorn, an’ shwings it up for the 
shtrike— 

Me sowl! if I live till I’m buried, I niver shall see the like ! 





chrops ; 


They melted away before him like mist whin the sun peeps out; 
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There wasn’t the shmell av a spalpeen for twinty good yards 


about. 
So, whistlin’ a chune and shmilin’, he walks from the square 
away, 
An’ he broke the boycottin’ fairly, did Teddy O’Teague that day. 
Fazsran Homes. 








BOOKS. 


———@—— 


PROFESSOR GREEN’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS.* 


Tuer present volume consists of selections from the unpublished 
philosophical papers of the late Professor Green. All that is 
here presented has been written since 1874, the date of the 
Introductions to Hume. “The earlier drafts,’ the editor 
remarks, “though by no means devoid of interest, are for the 
most part superseded by those which are here printed; and 
where this is not the case, the more careful composition of the 
latter seems to show that they contained the writer’s maturer 
views.” The Introductions to Hume was the first work of the 
late Professor Green, and may be said to have summed up and 
expressed the results of his philosophical toil up to the time of 
their publication. The volume now before us contains the 
results of his later reflections on many philosophical topics. 
The contents are varied, and as valuable as they are varied. 
They will set many students to work, and will be fruitful in 
many directions. 


Nor must we omit to express our gratitude to the editor for 
the care and attention he has given to his work. He has chosen 
the selections well, and he has set them forth with great clear- 
ness. He has prepared a most elaborate analysis of the con- 
tents of the volume, by which the course of argument may be 
easily followed, and any section may be readily found. This 
table of contents affords real help to the student. It may 
be added that he really needs such help, for Professor 
Green is rather a difficult writer, and the difficulty arises 
partly from his method, and partly from his style. The 
style is condensed, and involved in no ordinary degree. He 
seems to have seldom sought the best way of putting his 
thoughts. At all events, the result is that one must have an 
enthusiasm for such subjects to make one’s way through 
the dense thickets of Professor Green’s writing. The method 
he uses is one which adds considerably to the difficulty of 
understanding his argument. It is, or rather it strives to be, 
at once historical, critical, and constructive. The philosopher 
whose writings are put under examination, is used mainly as 
an instrument or occasion for the setting-forth of the critic’s 
own views on philosophy. We should not find fault with 
this were the critic’s views clearly set forth at the outset, 
and did we know what the standard of criticism really is. 
We are left to gather this from the discussion as it pro- 
ceeds. History, criticism, and construction are strangely 
intermingled, till we can scarcely tell where we stand. We are 
constrained to notice this, as the custom we speak of is on the 
increase. Professor Green set the fashion in the Introductions 
to Hume, and his example has heen widely followed. The 
method of the Introductions is also the method of the 
* Lectures on Kant,’ and, in fact, of all the contents of this 
volume. The influence of Green is so great, that the method 
pursued by him is likely to increase. We are afraid many 
will imitate him in his style and in his method who will 
not imitate him in his patient thinking and close grapple with 
his subjects. In style and method he may be easily imitated ; 
but not so easily imitated are the massiveness of his thinking 
and the comprehensiveness of his view. When we have overcome 
the obstacles which have been somewhat gratuitously placed in 
our path, we find ourselves in the company of one of the greatest 
thinkers of our time. For the late Professor Green has thought 
out for himself the problems of philosophy as these have been 
set to modern times by Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature. He 
has gone back to Hume and to Hume’s most elaborate work, a 
work not known to Kant, and, in the light of that Treatise, he 
has read the history of modern thought, and fought his way to 
what he considers the true solution. His system is not a revival 
of Kant, or a revival of Hegel. He has profoundly studied both 
these philosophers; but his main achievement in philosophy 
may be named “ An Answer to Hume,” an answer which has 





* Works of Thomas Hill Green. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. Volume II, 


Philosophical Works, London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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really gone deeper because he has more thoron : 
the problem set by the great Scottish thinker, vs onion 

We may not, however, at present enter into a dis 
the contribution made to philosophy by Professor Green, Fr 
any point of view, the merit of his work is great, and wil] p 
to be lasting. The present volume carries on the discussion sg 
various questions to a further stage. Most of the topics hay 
been touched on in former works, and readers of this volume vil 
do well to have his other works beside them. More particulay] i 
it necessary to have the Prolegomena to Ethics. For raig @ 
the discussions in this volume start from the results set forth 
in the former work, and in all such cases exact references arg 
given by the editor. The “ Lectures on Kant,” which Occupy a 
little more than a fourth part of the volume, deal both with hig 
general philosophy and his ethical philosophy. They are able to 
the last degree, and are by no means superfluous, though mach 
has been written on Kant in recent years. Professor Greap 
more suo, is mainly occupied with the inconsistencies of Kant, 
and at every stage he carefully points out how Kant failed to 
shake off the influences of the past, and had not the courage or 
the knowledge to apply his fundamental discovery to all the 
problems of philosophy in a consistent manner. The work of 
Professor Green may be described as an attempt to make Kant 
consistent with himself. How far he has succeeded we may not 
at present inquire. 


Cussion of 


The “ Lectures on Logic ” refer to the works of Mansel andJ.§, 
Mill, and are of a somewhat fragmentary nature. They forma 
commentary and a criticism on the text-books much used in 
Oxford at the time when they were written. There is, indeed, a 
good deal more criticism than commentary. The formal logiciang 
receive no mercy at Professor Green’s hands. He has no diff. 
culty in showing that “ formal thinking” is not a real process of 
thought at all, nordoes it represent the completed result of think. 
ing. It is the merit of Green to have shown in this discussion that 
thought is one, and its real process is from the abstract to the 
concrete, and that the great distinction is not that which the 
formal logicians have drawn between formal and real thought, 
but between thought in its reflective and its unreflective stager, 
Nor does the logic of J. S. Mill fare any better at his hands, 
The positions he selects for criticism are the import of proposi« 
tions, names, categories, verbal and real propositions, definition, 
space and geometrical truth, time, demonstration, syllogism, 
induction, and causation. We quote the concluding paragraph 
as a specimen of Professor Green’s incisive criticism :— 


‘Fume held that there could properly be no certainty, but only 
probability, in regard to a relation of cause and effect. With him, as 
we have seen, the relation itself consists in a lively belief, as distinct 
from that knowledge of which the only possible object is ‘relations of 
ideas.’ Such a lively belief admits of various degrees, according to the 
amount and uniformity of the experience on which it is founded, but 
it never reaches certainty. With Mill this distinction between 
belief and knowledge has disappeared. Tho relation of canse and 
effect is an objective relation, the correct copy of which in our 
minds constitutes certain knowledge, though there may be always 
some doubt whether we have attained such a copy. At the same 
time, the relation is supposed to consist in the sequence of one event 
on another, so that our certainty in regard to it consists in a con 
viction that the sequence will always continue, ‘always’ being taken 
to mean ‘unconditionally.’ This conviction in regard to any particular 
sequence is supposed to be based (a) on the belief that on every event 
some other (whatever that other may be) without exception follows, 
a belief which simply results from our finding in ordinary experience 
that it always is so; (b), on such an examination, governed by that 
belief, of the complex antecedents of the particular event a8 
ascertains which of them may be absent without the event 
ceasing to happen. Those which cannot be go absent are uncondi- 
tional antecedents. On this it is to be remarked as regards (a), 
that the experience of the constant sequence of event c on event d 
may doubtless lead to the strongest expectation of one on occasion of 
the other. But how should that cause the belief that e will follow J, 
when there has been no constant experience of it, or lead to an inter- 
rogation of nature in order to explain the apparent irregularity in the 
sequence of e on f? In fact, all the attempts to explain ‘belief in 
uniformity,’ as resulting from the passive experience of constancy in 
the sequence of events, presuppose some rudimentary conception of 
nature. Without this, such experience could only yield a bundle of 
expectations, of which one might indefinitely strengthen or weaken 
another, but of which none could afford any explanation of 
another. With this rudimentary conception (of which the true 
account is that it is the presence in us as our self-conscious- 
ness of the single subject which is presupposed in the possibility 
of a nature), the several constancies and inconstancies become 
constantly more and more explanatory of each other. As to (0), if 
the supposition of an unconditional sequence could be arrived at in 
the way suggested, it would be an unwarranted and misleading one.” 
(pp. 305-6.) 


The other contents of the volume are,—(1), “ On the Different 
Senses of Freedom as Applied to Will and to the Moral Pro- 
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of Man,” an important contribution to ethics; and (2), 
“Qn the Principles of Political Obligation,” a subject 
<* d in the treatment bestowed on it by Professor 
ae n exposition and criticism which we cannot now 
Green, _ it We judge it to be, however, of so much 
Ll that we should be glad to see it in a separate form. 
webeht to obtain more readers than it is likely to receive in its 


present setting. 
AN AMERICAN NATURE-LOVER.* 
“We English,” says Mrs. Browning, in Aurora Leigh, “ have a 
scornful, insular way of calling the French light.” The French, 
however, are not our only victims. We have a scornful, insular 
way of characterising all “foreigners” by some rough-and- 
ready epithet, or epithets ; and when the characterisation has 
once been made, we stick to it with true British pertinacity, 
regarding all facts which seem to invalidate it as necessarily 
“exceptions” to a rule. The little volume before us is, for 
example, a typical Yankee book ; and yet no book could well be 
Jess suggestive of the go-ahead, < high-falutin’ ” personage of 
popular English imagination, who figures in our novels and on 
our stage as the only true representative of the Western 

Republic. When we see a man like Mr. Jay Gould or the late 
George Francis Train, we exclaim, ‘‘ How American !” because 
we see something like a realisation of our ideal; when, on the 
contrary, we encounter a Hawthorne or an Emerson who in no 
way resembles it, we are apt to say, “ How un-American!” or 
possibly, “How English!” And yet the latter men are as 
genuine and inevitable a product of the soil as the former. Just 
as fire may either harden or soften, according to the nature of 
the material submitted to its influence, so certain forces of race, 
climate, environment, tend to produce, under differing conditions, 
quite opposite types ; and America owns as true a son in the 
meditative mystic of Concord as in the pushing speculator of 
Wall Street. The fine-spun idealism of the one is, indeed, a 
reaction from the coarse-woven materialism of the other, but 
half the vigour of its life is a product of energising conflict ; 
and it would perhaps be hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
most characteristic philosophy and romance of America have 
been rendered possible by the “go-ahead” speculator, and the 
political exponent of the doctrine of “ spread-eagleism.” 

The little essayettes—if we may coin a word—of which this 

volume is composed, were contributed by the author to the 
columns of an American newspaper, the Springfield Republican; 
and they consist, for the most part, of singularly delicate observa- 
tions of the phenomena of Nature during the course of the New 
England year. We say “for the most part,” because some of 
the tiny papers deal with other and more intimately human 
themes, and there are a number of poems which cannot well be 
classified; but as a whole, The Sawnterer is a Nature-book, a 
record of natural sights and sounds, and of the reflections 
naturally suggested by them to a sympathetic mind,—a book 
which sometimes reminds us of Gilbert White and sometimes of 
Thoreau, oftenest of the latter; for Mr. Whiting is haunted by 
subtle speculations which never visited the simple-minded 
parson of Selborne, but which were very familiar to the recluse 
of Walden. 

Some pages of the volume we necessarily read with a sense of 
strangeness, but it is not a strangeness which is unpleasing. 
We might possibly enjoy the book more in a certain way were 
the wise wood-chuck among the number of our friends, and had 
we the personal acquaintance of that “sweet, brave, honest, 
beautiful creature of God,” the bluebird, which is in New 
England the herald of spring, and ex officio, “the president of 
the year ;” but even in Nature, where the most familiar things 
are the dearest, novelty is not altogether deprived of its charm, 
and it is possible that we might lose as well as gain something 
by knowing more. It may be well that Yarrow should remain 
unvisited, and the wood-chuck and bluebird unseen, save by 
“that inward eye which is the bliss of solitude ;” for does not 
Shelley tell us that familiarity is a veil cast over the beauty of 
the world, and have we not a proverb which attests the same 
trath with an almost brutal directness ? 

Even, however, when Mr. Whiting’s names are familiar, we 
must not presume too readily upon our knowledge, or suppose 
that names indicate exactly the same things east and west of 
the Atlantic. The most thoroughly town-bred Englishman 
knows a robin, even if he is acquainted with no other bird 
besides the sparrow; and, therefore, when he encounters the 
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* The Saunterer. By Charles Goodrich Whiting. Boston, U.S,A.: Ticknor 
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robin in those pages, he turns from the wood-chuck and the 
bluebird as to an old acquaintance. But let him not be too 
certain of his recognition. After an allusion to those who think 
the robin’s song is surpassed by that of such rivals as the 
bobolink, the “ brown thrasher,” the orchard oriole, and the 
catbird (unmusical name), Mr. Whiting goes on to say :— 

“But I am not of this number ; holding, with a rare lover of birde, 

that ‘Remove the robin from the woodland orchestra, and it would 
be left without a soprano.’ (It should be ‘chorus’ instead of 
‘orchestra,’ but let the fine enthusiasm excuse the verbal inaccuracy.) 
This partial supplanting of our robin by other singers reminds me of 
something said of the English robin by Gilbert White, of Selborne, 
that best lover and knower of birds, and all the ‘small deer’ of 
fields and woods. MRedbreasts, he observes, are called autumn 
songsters, because in spring and summer ‘their voices are lost and 
drowned in the general chorus; in the autumn their song becomes 
distinguishable.’ But the English robin’s song, as this intimates, is 
light, comparing with that of our robin about as his size does,—for 
every one knows that the two birds have no marked resemblance, ex- 
cepting that each has a red breast, and the reds are not the same 
tint either. It was a considerable grief to my childish heart to find 
that ours was not the historic redbreast that covered with leaves the 
Babes in the Wood.” 
We hope that by “every one ” in the penultimate sentence, Mr. 
Whiting means every one American, for the present writer 
must plead guilty to blank ignorance of this interesting dis- 
tinction. But, though robins differ, and though the Englishman 
knows naught of the oriole and the catbird, the sum-total of the 
influences of universal Nature upon the sensitive human spirit is 
everywhere pretty much the same; and in most of Mr. 
Whiting’s pages he talks of things which can be known and 
loved in Old as well as in New England. How true, for example, 
to our insular consciousness is the following paragraph, which 
analyses and annihilates the ordinary notion that people in 
general are really lovers of spring! The writer is speaking of 
a season which is evidently coincident with the later end of our 
English May :— 

‘‘The year now enters upon the one season which every soul and 

body loves,—the charmed transition by way of fairyland from harsh 
winds and northern storms to the passionate and luxurious fervour 
of summer. This is the true and only spring of the poets and 
lovers ; for when any one praises the sweetness of spring, it is not 
what the calender so calls that is meant. When a few days ago 
there came a day of south-west zephyrs and warm light, and the 
maples first began really to unfold their pushing buds, ready and 
waiting a long time for just that secret sign of Nature’s, and the 
elms began to cast shadows, so that before night the streets had 
grown Closer, and the nearer hills showed that ineffable tender green 
that is rather a dream of foliage than its reality,—then your neigh- 
bour met you with a smile, and said, ‘ Well, this is something like 
spring!’ He was mistaken,—it was ‘something like’ summer. The 
truth is, the most of the people do not love spring at all; what they 
love is summer.” 
This is indeed the truth; and we see it at once when it is 
put before us; but we may as well frankly confess that we never 
quite recognised the truth before. Spring is a time of prepara- 
tion, but “the most of people”—to adopt Mr. Whiting’s New 
England colloquialism—do not care to observe processes. They 
wait for results, and when they think they are enjoying the 
spring, they are really enjoying those beginnings of summer for 
which the unpretentious, unobserved spring has been working. 
When the larches break out into tender green, these people say, 
“Spring has come!” but the work of spring was being done 
while these same larches were covered with the pale gold which 
is the green’s forerunner, and which is too unaggressive to 
strike any eye but that of the real Nature-lover who is always in 
the presence of his mistress, and who studies her every change 
of expression. 

The passage just quoted, and many more passages that we 
might quote did space allow, have all the substance and— 
measured rhythm apart—much of the very form of poetry. It 
is not a surprise, therefore, but rather the fulfilment of a natural 
expectation, to find the writer breaking away from what are in 
some moods the fetters of prose to the true liberty of verse; 
and in verse, as in prose, his themes are the same,—mainly the 
beauty and mystery of Nature, but sometimes the beauty and 
mystery of human life. The motif of the following poem, which 
we choose as one of the most convenient for selection, is found 
in the human world. It is entitled, “The Beautiful Stranger :”’— 

‘IT could not choose but gaze, 
And then thank God ! 
So goddess-like her figure was, so sure 
The poise of her imperial head, 
So firm and white her shapely throat, so pure 
The calm, harmonious curves that fed 
My eyes with rest and art’s content secure : 
Ingrate were I to gaze 
And not thank God. 
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For beauty is His gift 
In flesh or stone: 
Statue of Milo that superbly glows, 
The ideal woman sublimate,— 
Or that supreme of Michael Angelo’s, 
The wondrous Night who holds in state 
The pregnant secret of divine repose,— 
The seeing soul uplift 
Towards His own! 


So, stranger of to-day, 
Yon serve me well: 
Your temperate eyes, lit by a tranquil joy, 
Beneath brows shaded by a past 
Wherein life was not found a bauble toy, 
Your tender mouth whose full lips fast 
Hold yet the kisses of your baby boy,— 
O stranger of a day, 
You serve me well, 


Aye, beauty is of God 
And speaks His praise. 
The marble glory of the sculptor fills 
The inspiration of His deed ; 

The living woman from His grace distils 
A grace whereon the soul doth feed ; 
And each and all are but the tribute rills 

Unto the stream of God 
Which flows always.” 

We incline to think that Mr. Whiting’s touch is surer, his 
expression more uniformly adequate, in prose than in verse; and 
if this be true, he lacks something of the full poetic endowment; 
but that he belongs to the genus poetw we cannot doubt: We 
had marked many passages for quotation, but we must leave 
readers to find them out. We hope they will seek for them, for 
‘The Saunterer is a book worth reading, and worth keeping to 
be opened in a propitious hour. It is not, perhaps, a book for 
everybody, but those to whom it makes any appeal will find it 
one of the most delightful companions of their solitude. 





A CONTRAST IN NOVELS.* 

Mr. Grorce Gissine, who, as a novelist, is not quite a novice, 
and Mr. Amos Reade, who, unless we are much mistaken, now 
makes his first appearance as a writer of fiction, have two things 
in common, which are also, unfortunately, out of the common in 
their department of literature. They are both full of moral 
earnestness, and—perhaps in virtue of their being so in earnest 
—they are self-respecting in the matter of style. Isabel 
Clarendon and Norah Moriarty are both novels with a purpose 
in the best sense, and exhibiting both the strength and the 
weakness of works of this class. Here, however, the re- 
semblance between the two books ends. They are other- 
wise as unlike each other as are the two women who 
give them their names,—the one suggestive of English 
grace, stateliness, and repose; the other, of Irish raggedness, 
misery, and unrest. Mr. Gissing troubles himself with the 
social and socio-religious problems of a world out of joint. He 
seems in the end to come to no other or more satisfactory con- 
clusion than “ Cursed be the social wants that sin against the 
strength of youth,” and apparently of middle age as well. Mr. 
Reade, on the other hand, is nothing if not political and— 
though not in the English sense—partisan; Norah Moriarty is 
in reality an attack—and a very able and terribly trenchant 
attack it is—upon the late Land League. One leaves off 
reading Isabel Clarendon with the notion that he has been in 
the company not so much of real flesh-and-blood men and 
women as of types of men and women, although, by the way, 
Robert Asquith, who plays a waiting game in this story, and 
with the usual success, is as delightfully sane a character as has 
recently figured in fiction. Mr. Reade is, above all things, a 
realist, though not in the modern French sense. His Thades 
and Shanes and Norahs, his Mary and Percy Fitzgerald, 
his Father Dan, and O’Brannaghan, and Din Shea, are all 
drawn from the Ireland we know so well, the Ireland of moon- 
lighters, unscrupulous agitators, boycotted tenants, and bankrupt 
and hunted landlords. Norah Moriarty may, with profit, be 
read after Isabel Clarendon. One fancies that certain of Mr. 
Gissing’s people would be the better of the experiences of some 
of Mr. Reade’s; the facing of real Irish miseries would have 
shaken not a little morbid nonsense out of them. 

Isabel Clarendon is the best book Mr. Gissing has written. 
Both power and promise were exhibited in The Unclassed, as we 
said at the time of its appea ance. We recognised in it, also, an 
attempt to deal with the most melancholy of social problems in 
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a serious spirit. But Isabel Clarendon deals with pleasanter 
subjects, and leaves a pleasanter taste in the mouth, than 
Unclassed; and, in spite of a use of the word “sensual” which 
we do not like, and of a peculiar passage in which the seve 
competition in the marriage market is suggested as the exbaat 
tion of fashionable décolletage, it contains nothing savouri 
of naturalism. Certainly Mr. Gissing, although we should 8a 
that he has rather a liking for the discussion of social, and even 
sexual questions, cannot be accused, as M. Zola is accused } 
Mr. Stevenson, of “dwelling complacently in fonlnegs,” Such 
complaint as we have to make against Mr. Gissing is, ag we have 
said, on the score not of realism, but of unreality. His hero, 
Bernard Kingcote, a dreaming, morbid book-hunter, who cannot 
discover his true position in the economy of things, because he 
is what the Scotch style “a feckless loon,” we confess to Retting 
heartily tired of. It is quite incredible that Isabel Clarendon 
“a perfect woman nobly planned,” and not embittered even by 
a period of martyrdom with a monstrously selfish husband, that 
attempts by means of his will to persecute her after his death, 
should be even for a time in love with such a poor creature ag 
Kingcote. Mr. Gissing has the good sense, however, to marry 
Isabel to Robert Asquith, her cousin, and, as already said, a 
delightfully sane man. A greater success as a study in human 
oddity is Ada Warren, the illegitimate daughter of Isabel's 
husband—at least, we are allowed to infer as much—whom he 
leaves as a ward to his widow, his object being to enrich her at 
the latter’s expense. The mystery of her birth and other cir. 
cumstances make Ada cold, unnatural, eccentric, though why 
she should style, or even think herself an Atheist, Mr. Gissing 
does not make perfectly clear. But under the sun of brighter 
influences Ada’s nature grows, and we leave her in a state of 
moral health, as indicated by an act of genuine self-abnegation, 
Lacour, her selfish lover, is also well drawn, and so are Mrs, 
Bruce Page, a light-hearted social mischief-maker, and Mr, 
Vissian, a slight, chattering, amiable clergyman and picker-up 
of literary trifles. We have already mentioned that Mr. Gissing 
attends carefully to style, and we ure convinced that if he would 
leave introspective and morbid people alone, and cultivate the 
objective in the true and comprehensive sense, he would pro- 
duce work superior even to Isabel Clarendon. In it, however 
he is seen walking in the right direction. 


Mr. Amos Reade has not the light touch of Miss Lawless, and 
as a work of art, Norah Moriarty will hardly stand comparison 
with Hurrish, which deals with the same country and practically 
the same theme. But the moral earnestness and severe, almost 
repulsive realism of Norah Moriarty, would atone for many more 
literary defects than can be pointed out in it. The key-note 
of the story, the scene of which is laid in a district dominated 
by Land League terrorism, is struck in the prologue, in which 
we are told,—“ Let no one imagine this story is too highly 
coloured, or fancy ‘things have quieted down.’ ..... When- 
ever the mandate or unwritten law of the National League is 
disobeyed, the offender is persecuted to such an extent that life 
is a weary burden to him or her. ‘Daylighting’ now follows 
‘moonlighting,’ and there is a loud cry for help.” ‘The aim of 
Norah Moriarty is to show how under the baneful influence of 
Land-Leagueism the Irish rural borough of Kilballymac- 
taggart, which had for long lived a sleepy and not alto 
gether discontented life under a moderate landlord, the 
Earl of Blankshire—Mr. Reade’s names, both for persons and 
places, are not good, and have the appearance of caricature 
—is demoralised, until it becomes literally a hell upon earth. 
A farmers’ club is established; a Nationalist Member is re 
turned in the person of Mr. Denis Dymock, a Liverpool 
merchant; the justifiable “evictions” of drunken loafers are 
followed by “ moonlighting,” and “ moonlighting” by the murder 
of Percy Fitzgerald, the heir and agent of Lord Blankshire, and 
not only a just but a merciful man, happily married and settled. 
The funeral of Fitzgerald is boycotted; his little child and its 
mother are hunted out of the country, and, even after that, it is 
stolen. Finally, there is no hope or home but America for the 
Fitzgeralds, or for “dacent” and loyal tenants like Thade 
Moriarty, whose wife supplies the title to this story. It is an 
awful tale, and an awful indictment, relieved—though but too 
seldom—by Irish humour, accentuated by the Irish brogue. 
Mr. Reade is a rather ambitious writer. Sometimes he fails to 
carry his readers with him, because he strains too much. The 
assassination of poor Fitzgerald within earshot of his uncle is, 
however, told with great power :— 

“ So long as Percy remained in view the impression of his sterling 
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th was vividly present with the Earl. Then, as his shadow disap- 
= the idea of the irreparable loss he would be were any accident 

b son, suddenly galvanised the watcher. All was still outside ; the 
= “4 a calm, full of the frost king’s beauty—a time when the keen 
oF egried sound a great distance. The horse and his rider were 
lost to sight in the weird shadows ; but the sound of the horse’s 
feet still struck on his ear, and echoed in his heart, while he gazed 

acantly OD the spot where Percy’s figure had last crossed his vision. 

raethe eld man stared into space, with a lightning-flash his whole life 
was revealed to him. It was as if out of that gloaming vain regrets 
or past mistakes shook derisive skeleton fingers in his face. Ina 
moment the bollowness of all he had so long gloried in mocked him, and 
for the first time he fally realised the poorness of that paraphernalia 
of position that had been his life-long pride. .... . Suddenly, as if 
transfixed by an electric current, the Earl started and then stood still 
with an awful intentness written on every line of his white face. 
What was it? Outside all remained white, still, and yet in that 
instant the cold sweat beaded his wrinkled brow. A film suddenly 
darkened his starting eyes, as a something he knew not what, of 
horror, recalled his almost enfranchised spirit back from realms of 
bliss, shattering fairy dreams, and forcing thought earthward to the 
most drear present. What was it? What couldit be? Behind 
him as he stood, loomed the library where the glow of a flickering 
fire intensified rather than illuminated the darkness of the large room. 
Here all was still, empty, deserted, dead. Theold man felt helpless, 
alone—awfully alone—and death at hand. Outside as each pulse- 
throb weakened at his heart, the white night would grow more ghastly 
tohis eyes; the bared arms of the great trees, raised heavenwards, 
seemed impotently appealing for omnipotent aid; the world was 
emptied of humanity, and only those lower creations remained 
with him in his extremity. What wasit ? Whatcouldit be? The 
darkened room was empty; the glistening lawn bejewelled in the 
moonlight, beautiful but wraith-like. Nothing human seemed near, 
asthe great horror which possessed him set every nerve at tension. 
It was only aninstant. Then like a trained war-horse scenting the 
distant fray, the old man threw up his head and listened. Forcing 
poor trembling nature to conquer the weakness of decayed strength, 
concentrating every sense, he listened—-listened and heard sounds that 
all but stilled the feeble beatings of his heart. Through the glory of 
the white night the Earl heard a knell of doom—a shot. He heard, 
and in a breathless agony counted two, three, four distinct reports 
fired in rapid succession. He also heard the thud of the iron-shod 
hoofs, and knew them to be ‘ Greystone’s,’ ringing their alarm on the 
frozen ground,” 

Several of the characters in Norah Moriarty are strongly 
individualised and are powerfully sketched. But they are 
subordinated to the plot, and the plot is subordinated to the 
purpose, of this remarkable story,—remarkable, if it presents 
a true picture of the state of the Ireland of yesterday, still more 
remarkable if the picture is merely imaginary. 


A NEAR RELATION.* 


TuERE is an ingenious novelty—if one may venture in these 
latter days to call anything a novelty—in Miss Coleridge’s plot. 
Two young mothers give birth at the same time, and in the 
same house, to two children, both of them boys. Their husbands 
are cousins, one of them a prosperous barrister, the other an 
extravagant fellow who has misappropiated a sum of money 
left in his charge. One of the mothers dies, the other is 
dangerously ill; the old nurse who is suddenly called into help 
meets with a fatal accident ; and, as a result, other circumstances 
combining, the babies are hopelessly “ mixed.” No one knows 
to whom each belongs ; the surviving mother is compelled to own, 
hot without tears, “I do not know my own child! I cannot—I 
cannot tell!” The changing of children at nurse is a sufficiently 
common incident in fiction; but the secret comes out in the end ; 
each is exalted or depressed, as the case may be, to his proper 
lot, In this story the mystery never can be cleared up. It is 
seen to be hopeless of solution at a time when solution 
was most possible, and of course the progress of time does 
not and cannot clear it up. It is true that years might 
have brought out an unmistakeablo likeness; and they do 
bring out hints and suggestions. But the relationship of the 
fathers complicates the affair; and as a matter of fact, the 
children, as they grow up, show, as might very well be the case, 
perplexing resemblances, on which it is possible to found contra- 
dictory inferences. The story, then, opens with the statement 
of this curious confusion, and with the resolve of James Leigh- 
ton, the prosperous barrister, and his wife, to take the two 
children, one of whom, with a dead mother and a runaway 
father, is an utterly destitute orphan, and treat them both as 
sons, though without attempting to conceal the fact of their 
doubtful parentage,—having them registered, for instance, at 
their christening with the two paternal names. As Miss Cole- 
ridge puts it, her novel is “the history of two children in whose 
ot there was a strange crook ;” and very well she tells it. 
Geoffrey and Alec Leighton, the two twins, as they are 
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commonly called, though they know themselves, and other 
people know, that they are but cousins, grow up with very 
different tempers and characters. Geoffrey is a clever, deter- 
mined, self-contained young fellow, who prospers in all that he 
undertakes; Alec is a pleasant, easy-going lad, irresolute and 
extravagant, but every one’s favourite. To him the doubt that 
encompasses his birth is of very little moment. It has practi- 
cally gone out of people’s minds, and he is well content to let it 
go. But to Geoffrey, even from childhood, it is an ever-present 
trouble. He loves his father and mother passionately, but with 
an ever-suspicious jealousy, as he asks himself,—Are they really 
mine or Alec’s P 

As the reader will suppose, the trial comes. The runaway 
comes back. He has led a blameless life, full of troubles, one 
of which, the loss of his wife, leaving him with a sickly little 
child in India, compels him to return to England; and to return 
to the very place where his kindred are living, for it is there 
that the friend who has helped him can find him employment. 
He hopes to escape without recognition, but Geoffrey, whose 
suspicions keep his eyes keenly watchful, discovers his identity, 
The young man feels that the danger which he has been dreading 
all his life is close at hand, that he will be claimed as the son of 
a dishonoured father, and resolves to ward it off by any means 
in his power. Accordingly, he threatens the unhappy man with 
an information unless he will consent to disappear. We will 
not follow the story any further. Let it suffice to say thata 
difficult situation, and one, too, which, though very unlikely, is 
certainly not impossible, is worked out with much skill, 
Geoffrey’s manifold virtues are exactly those which are apt to 
fail their possessor when the supreme test that is to try his 
unselfishness is applied.. 

A very pretty and touching love-story is worked in with the 
tale of Geoffrey Leighton’s trial. Dulcie Fordham is as 
charming a creation as we have found for many a year in 
fiction. Her bright, girlish gaiety, and her woman’s endurance 
and faith when she finds that her lover has done a grievous 
wrong, but still holds fast to her belief in his sterling worth, and 
helps to confirm at last what she believes in, are admirably 
portrayed. Miss Coleridge is, indeed, particularly strong in 
love-stories. She throws in, so to speak, two in this novel, 
and though they are not in the least required for the develop- 
ment of the plot, we are very glad to have them. The strangely 
doubtful relationship of Geoffrey and Alec Leighton, and 
its consequences, are not in the least affected by the question 
of who is to marry Florence Venning, and in strict art, perhaps, 
the reader’s attention ought not to be distracted by the new 
interest. Still, it is an attractive episode which we should ke 
sorry to miss, as we should also be sorry not to hear how the 
grave Dr. Osgood, “‘ Master of a small College in which he had 
long held a fellowship,” tries, and apparently tries with success, 
the venturous experiment of marrying a girl of considerably 
less than half his age. We give, as a sample of Miss Coleridge’s 
powers, part of the scene in which the Master, to whom some 
busybody has been whispering the suggestion of a prior attach- 
ment, offers to let his betrothed go free. Touched by his good- 
ness and kindness, the girl opens her heart to him :— 

“¢T ased to waver abont, between being a governess like Flossy 
Venning, and making a good match. I knew it was oneor the other! 
But I never, never did think of youtotry to please you. Indeed, I 
didn’t! And when you came and spoke to Aunt Anne, I thought it 


was such a wonderful chance that anyone so nice should be the good 
match—and I was soglad to be settled! But 





.—‘ Go on, my dear,’ 
said the Master quietly, as she paused for breath.—‘ Afterwards I 
didn’t feel so happy; I felt in a cage; I thought I had better have 
been a teacher! Because I began to find out that you were so good; 
I saw what aselfish, worldly girl I was. I did not know what a very 
good man was like, and, then, to think that I should have married 
you from mean motives! And it seemed a great deal of trouble to 
change for your sake.’—‘ And shall I open the cage door and set you 
free ?? said the Master, still quietly—Then Annie suddenly burst 
into tears, and running to him seized both his handsin hers. ‘No, 
no!’ she cried; ‘ I want to stay. I love you now, and I will try and 
be good. It was not that I found I didn’t like you, but that I did—I 
did! And it’s what I don’t deserve for being so double-minded. I 
thought I should have ever so much to put up with, and there was 
nothing at all.’—The Master drew her close to him, and she threw her 
arms round his neck, with a vehement, girlish embrace, such as she 
had never given him before. ‘ My beautiful darling !’ he said ; ‘I think 
it would have broken my heart to let you go; but I wonld, Annie, for 
your sake.’—‘ No, no! but I wish you were ruined that I might show 
that I’m honest now.’—‘ My dear,’ said the Master, with a return to 
his natural, shrewd, gentle manner, ‘I am too old to find the idea of 
ruin at all pleasant. Please God, we’ll be very happy without that.’ ” 


The earlier part of the story seems to us to drag a little; but, 
on the whole, it is quite worthy of the author’s reputation and 
name. 
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BOLINGBROKE AND VOLTAIRE.* 

Tu1s book consists of e:says republished from the Quarterly 
Review, for the coupling together of which in one volume there 
is no apparent reason, beyond the fact that it was necessary to 
make a volume, and that Voltaire when in England happened 
to be received as a friend by Bolingbroke. The essay, if such it 
can be called, on Voltaire is no more than a collection of all the 
gossiping notices of his stay and doings in England which can 
be found scattered about in English writers of good, bad, and 
indifferent authority. Mr. Collins seems to claim them at the 
beginning of the essay as a serious contribution to the study of 
Voltaire. ‘The residence of Voltaire in England is,” he tells 
us, “an unwritten chapter in the literary history of the 
eighteenth century ;” and the implication is, we suppose, that 
he has been the first to write it. But Mr. John Morley has 
already made common knowledge to the English reader the 
importance in the development of Voltaireism and the life of 
Voltaire, of his visit to England and the chief events connected 
with it; and except as materials for a detailed biography, we 
confess that we do not see that Mr. Collins has added anything 
of any particular interest to our knowledge. The most interesting 
fact, if fact it is, that he attempts to establish, is that we owe 
the story of Newton and the apple to Voltaire. But as to this, 
the evidence seems hardly conclusive. The story rests on the 
authority of John Conduit, who married Newton’s niece, and 
included it in his notes on Newton; but these, it seems, were 
not published in England till 1806, while Voltaire states in a 
“ Lettre sur les Anglais,” published in 1733, that “ voyant des 
fruits tomber d’un arbre,” he set himself to think out the reason. 
But the vague statement, “seeing fruit fall from a tree,” cau 
hardly be the origin of the precise story of the famous apple- 
tree. It seems more probable that the story was current in 
conversation before it actually appeared in print. 

The essay on Bolingbroke is a more serious affair. For 
reasons perhaps hardly creditable to the state of political 
morality, numerous efforts have been made of late to push the 
reputation of Bolingbroke as a politician. Under the stress of 
some natural elective affinity, it suited Lord Beaconsfield’s pur- 
pose to puff Lord Bolingbroke in his novels, and, indeed, he 
seems to have chosen him as his model in practical politics. 
The real Bolingbroke appears to have been a person of entire 
cynicism, with a complete disbelief in anything but personal 
interest as the rule of life. But with a view to personal 
ascendency and his own personal interest, he was ready to 
profess unhesitating devotion to country, King, or religion, 
just as it might happen to suit him for the moment. While 
he thought he could gain by Whiggery, he was a Whig; when 
he saw his way to power as a Tory, he was a Tory; he 
became a furious Jacobite and intrigued with the Hanoverians, 
a furious Hanoverian and intrigued with the Jacobites; he was 
ready to lick Walpole’s shoes when he thought he could get 
anything from Walpole, and to throw dirt at Walpole when he 
found he could get nothing. To the ordinary reader, his politi- 
cal and his philosophical writings are nowadays equally un- 
interesting; but his philosophical writings, being apparently 
founded on a real principle of religious unbelief, if superticial 
and commonplace, are sensible, coherent, and consistent; his 
political writings, being founded on no principle whatever, are 
a farrago of inconsistent, incoherent dicta, of no more than 
momentary application and of quite ephemeral interest. Mr. 
Collins’s own views of Bolingbroke seem not greatly to differ 
from those here expressed. His opening sentence is remarkable : 
— We have little respect for the public conduct of Boling- 
broke; we have no liking for his personal character; we 
regard his political writings with suspicion, and his meta- 
physical writings with contempt.” But Mr. Collins has 
set himself to write a brilliant essay in the style of 
Macaulay; and this tremendous philippic is only the pre- 
lude to eulogiums even more tremendous. The worst of it 
is, that Mr. Collins seems to think a good deal more of being 
Macaulayesque than of delivering careful, temperate, or well- 
founded judgments. The whole essay is vitiated by its excellent 
imitation of Macaulay. It is rather the fashion at the present 
day to run down Macaulay, especially amongst those who have 
none of the brilliancy of his style, the solidity of his work, or 
the intuitive rapidity of his judgment. But there is a more 
fatal fashion in literature than to decry its past masters,—and 
that is to flatter them by a would-be exactness of imitation. 
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— is the fault into which Mr. Collins has fallen, His faci}; 

or mimicry is wonderful, and the results are Proporti acility 
disastrous. The copy is so exact that it becomes a parod 

can shoot with Robin Hood’s bow, and yet not shoot lik, ; You 
Hood ; aud many men can write Macaulayese without the 

the sparkle, the felicity of Macaulay. Mr. Collins is able el it. 
and forcible; yet we confess to being sincerely bored with 14 
Collins’s perpetual succession of jerky sentences, his Mt, 
epigrammatic paragraphs, his exaggeration of state 
his confused metaphors. Surely Macaulay would never have go; 

‘ 4 2 o,e Said 
of any one that “ his vast and visionary ambition was bounded 
only by the highest pinnacle of human glory,” thus confas; 
the notion of the object of ambition, considered as a Position of 
eminence and as an extent of possession ; or that “hig Promigey 
were like the promises of Grenville, as ready and Profuse ag 
they were feigned or forgotten.” Turning over the pages, on 
may seize at random on dozens of inaccurate phrases couched 
in Macaulayese form, but, because of their inaccuracy, whol} 
false to the Macaulayese spirit. Nor would Mewe 
have been guilty of such a vulgarism as to write, « int, 
Bolingbroke’s relations with the cur Malet we have no intention 
of entering,”’—when Malet had not been previously mentioneg 
except in the preceding sentence as “that bad man who Wes 
always at his elbow,” and two hundred pages before ag thy 
author of Bolingbroke’s biography. We cannot think My. 
Collins has been more successful in substance than in style. He 
indulges in panegyrics on Bolingbroke’s ability as a politician 
and party leader which would be exaggerated if applied to 
Walpole or Pitt; yet there was never a single party with which 
he was connected which he did not try to betray, or which dig 
not throw him over. As he was equally unable to retain the 
confidence of the Tories, the Jacobites, and the Opposition Whigs, 
his wonderful talents for politics would seem to have been singn. 
larly unsuccessful; and the one chance he did have, under Anne, 
of setting and keeping a party of his own in power, he ruined 
by his unscrupulousness, his rashness, and his intemperance, 
Yet Mr. Collins would have us believe that if Bolingbroke had 
been allowed his own way, the Jacobite rising of 1715 would 
have been successful, and he would have altered the whole course 
of European history. So, too, The Patriot King, which Mr, 
Collins himself describes as a tissue of absurdities, which could 
not for a moment be taken by any one with the smallest 
political education as a serious political work, and the success 
of which the modern reader can only impute to the keenness of 
party spirit against Walpole at the time, so unreadable is it, is 
described in a way which would be flattery if applied to the 
Letters of “ Junius,” or Burke on the French Revolution. The 
fact is, that the success of The Patriot King was due to very 
much the same causes as the success of Killing No Murder, or 
No. 45 of the North Briton. It put in outspoken terms the 
animosity felt by a large party against the great man of 
the day, and so took the town by storm rather because 
it said forcibly what every one was saying or thinking, 
than from any permanent literary merits of its own. There 
is no doubt that as an able and unscrupulous political pam- 
phleteer, Bolingbroke was in his own day unrivalled. But itis 
difficult for any one who reads him in cold blood to think very 
highly of the intrinsic merits of his political writings, still less 
to regard them as paragons of style, as Mr. Collins does. 
Bolingbroke’s fame in his own day rested on his speeches 
and his conversation, neither of which, unfortunately, have 
descended to us; and we are in the position of rather having to 
take his transcendent abilities on trust, than of being able 
really to discover them for ourselves. Or, if we can discern his 
abilities in his philosophical and political writings, we rather 
perceive them than are moved by them. Mr. Collins has stated 
the case for Bolingbroke with great ability and eloquence, marred 
only by the borrowed style in which it is conveyed; but he will 
never be able to persuade the present generation that Boling- 
broke is a great writer whom it ought to study, or a great 
statesman from whom it has anything to learn. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_——_ 

Xavier de Maistre’s Les Prisonniers du Caucase, and Le Lépreux de 
la Cité d’Aoste. “French Classics for English Students,” No. VIII. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Léon Delbos, M.A. (Williams 
and Norgate.)—The editorial contribution is slight, and leaves on us 
the impression of perfunctoriness at least, particularly as regards the 
language, as we find no compensation in the quality of the notes. 
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translate foldtrer “ to skip about ?? We do not think “it was 

+o Jess than” would be accepted as the equivalent of il ne 
— pas de moins by an examiner or ordinary master; dépouille 
saghse® by “mortal coil,” but that abused expression is only 
is rendered af . ° “ . ” 

riate in connection with the “shuffling off” of the context. 
yalne of the rouble is given at “ about 2s. 6d.;’’ our authorities 
A considerable proportion of the assistance offered is of the 
e,—s’entretenir, “to converse ;” par choix, “by choice ;” 
7 ainsi dire, “ so to speak,” &c., which we leave to the apprecia- 
dents. Mistakes, as follows, unassisted by any “ errata,” 
giao present themselves, —“ambusch” for ‘ ambush,” “ pooteed si 
for “ prefixed,” “the wich [wish] of the pour [ poor] leper. 
Hidden from the World :@ Novel. By A. J. Marks. In 3 vols. 

(Bevington and Co.)—This is a novel of very high life—so high as to 

be above the experience of most of us, and so low in its merits as a 

work of fiction as to be beneath the reading of most of us. We give 

this as our opinion after a careful examination of the three volumes, 

The first page may serve as a specimen of the style for any possible 

admirers, and with it may be taken Vol. I., pp. 191-192, in which the 

heroine is described dressed for a ball, and concluding with, “ ‘They 
tell you you are lovely,’ ’’ she said, “ addressing herself, and blushing at 
the sound of her own voice,’ &c. The heroine is fortunate in her 
facility of fainting at the right moment, and of as rapidly recovering 
consciousness. Not to reveal the plot, a noble daughter is sacrificed 
in marriage to screen the complication of her noble mother’s ante- 
cedents. A very wicked Dake, in the midst of a thunderstorm on 
bis wedding morning, soliloquises as follows :—‘‘ ‘ The devil is in this ; 
be wishes to remind me that he has had a hand in this wedding. 

What a damned nuisance it will be if it does not cease! But it shall 

not prevent the ceremony. Ha! ha! go on with your thunder,” &c. 

“A terrific peal,” however, “sent the Duke cowering to a couch;” 

and, later on, he is publicly and uncommonly severely horse- 

whipped at his club. “ Now, little wife, spring !” is the pre- 

Inde to the introduction of a lady of title of the fiendish 

order. “Little did that devoted couple know how big with fate 

those simple, loving words, ‘ Now, liitle wife, spring !’ would prove.” 

We hope these indications may be sufficient for those who may think 

that they would like to read for themselves, and for those who would 

rather not. 

Only One Other: a Novel. 2 vols. By Frederick Warren. 

(Remington and Co.)—We have found these two volumes very 
uninteresting, and very ordinary in all respects. It seems to us that 
the tale would not be worth the telling, even if it had the advantage 
of artistic treatment, which it certainly has not. Some of the 
incidents connected with the sea are perhaps the least uninteresting 
part of the book. The tone is good and unobjectionable; buat that 
alone will hardly carry readers through two volumes. Within a 
acouple of pages is found writing of this order :—“ All their little 
ties of mutual interest seemed to have been swept away or buried in 
a great dream of impalpable ecstasy ;” and, “Little sympathy wilt 
thon get from the prudish sophists, or the sordid critics among thy 
fellow-mortals; by them thou wilt be styled a fool who had not the 
pluck to follow a game after undertaking it—a game, forsooth, that 
no sensible man would have undertaken. Little boots it to thee,” 
&c, The most remarkable thing in the book is the length of many of 
the sentences ; one of twenty-three lines forms more than half of the 
last chapter, but is surpassed by another of twenty-six, occupying 
nearly a page and a half, at the end of chap. xi. Vol. II. 
Less than Kin: a Novel. By J. E. Panton. 1 vol. (Ward and 
Downey.)—This, too, is a book of amazing length of sentence; in 
pp. 186-137 will be found one just filling a page, and a good-sized 
page too, consisting of twenty-five long lines, and thus easily bearing 
away the palm from the book just noticed. Similarly, three pages, 
300-303, are almost entirely composed of four sentences, numbering 
respectively eighteen, twelve, thirteen, and twenty-three lines. We 
can heartily commend this book to any one who may be desirous of 
reading a thoroughly disagreeable and unpleasant, not to say un- 
wholesome, story. The author could hardly have been more 
successful if such a production had been his express object, unre- 
lieved as it is by the course of the narrative or any artistic contrasts. 
We should be sorry to mar the effect which we suppose is intended 
to be produced, by giving avy indications of the contents. 

Good, Bad, and Indifferent: a Novel. 3 vols. By Major James 
Fox Brough, R.H.A. (Remington and Co.)—We are afraid this will 
not be found a very entertaining novel, and if it proves wanting in 
interest, it will not be redeemed by its general literary merits. The 
author has been able to dispense with the sensational, but has pro- 
duced only a tame narrative of events and personages, conceived 
without power, and described in an indifferent style. The book is 
mainly concerned with European life in India, in which a scandal of 
the ordinary type at a hill station and its complications occupy a very 
prominent place. The last two or three chapters are not wanting in 
pathos, 

We have received from Messrs. Gilbert, Wood, and Co., publishers 
in this country of the French journal L’ Art, a folio volume, Les Styles, 


The 
6a 3s. 
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Notices par Panl Ronaix. It contains seven hundred engravings 
illustrative of architectural and ornamental work, chronologically 
arranged. The earlier periods are hastily passed over; Greek art 
being represented by two engravings, and as many pages of letter- 
press. Roman and Greco-Roman art is dealt with more fully, and 
some attention is paid to Gothic art. The larger part of this volume 
is devoted to the various French styles, from Louis XII. to the 
Empire. It concludes with a few interesting specimens of Oriental 
work. The main value of the work consists in its full treatment of 
national art. 

The English Illustrated Magazine, 1885-86. (Macmillan and Co.) 
—The most attractive feature, perhaps, in this volume is “‘ Sir Roger 
de Coverley, from the Spectator,’ admirably illustrated with en- 
gravings after drawings by Mr. Hugh Thomson. Mr. W. E. Norris 
contributes “ My Friend Jim” (of which we have written elsewhere), 
and Mr. D. C. Murray his attractive story, “‘ Aunt Rachel,’”’ which he is 
pleased to call a “rustic sentimental comedy.” Among the miscel- 
laneous articles, we may mention “ Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire,” 
by Mr. Alfred Ainger, who has as good a title as any one to write 
about “‘ Elia,” and Mr. H. D. Traill’s two articles on “ A Month in 
Sicily.” They have a little too much modern fun in them to suit 
our taste, but then Mr. Traill’s fun is always good. 

Love, the Pilgrim. By May Crommelin. 38 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is a very sensational and very trashy novel. The 
sensationalism quite transcends any ordinary type. The brutal and 
disgusting vagaries of a madman figure among the principal events, 
and are described in ewtenso. Such doings might very fitly be 
recounted in a tale of a lunatic; but that character has not yet been 
allowed to assume a prominent place in fiction. The grammar is 
very bad, and the composition no better, as will appear from a few 
specimens, as follows :—“‘ These sort of clever subjects,” “these sort 
of tea-fights,” “he must know better than me,” “ske was much 
older than me,” “ was elusively vanished,” ‘ most shapely of all 
others,” “‘ without scorning sought,” “ somewhy,”’ “ agreeability.”’ 


The two last volumes (twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth) of the stately 
edition of The Works of William W. Thackeray (Smith, Elder, and Co.), 
contain “ miscellaneous essays,” i.e., reviews, tales, a lecture on 
‘Charity and Humonr” (to our mind, the best thing in the volume), and 
other miscellanies, and such ‘‘Contributions to Punch” as had not 
been reprinted in the earlier volumes. It must not be supposed that all 
the contributions to periodical literature, journals, annuals, &c., made 
by the great novelist before he had achieved his great success, are 
included in these volumes. Like other men who have to live by the 
pen, and who have no name to give a value to their work, he had to 
write much if he wanted to make both ends meet; and, of course, 
some things that he wrote are as nearly valueless as anything coming 
from the pen of genius can be. We are inclined to think that the 
process of selection might have been more severe with advantage. 
Such a tale as “The Professor” is quite unworthy of the writer ; 
but on the whole, doubtless, considerirg the eagerness with which the 
public look for the unconsidered trifles left by great men, as much 
has been done in this way as could be expected. 

Bourne’s Handy Assurance Directory, 1886. By William Bourne. 
(Bourne, Liverpool and London.)—This volume contains a collection 
of matter that has been published from time to time in a periodical 
conducted by the author, and bearing the title of the Handy Assur- 
ance Guide. The most important of these contents is the ‘‘ Extended 
Table,” giving the “ Amount of Life Funds,” “ Policies Issued in the 
Year,’’ “ New Premiums,” ‘‘ Increase or Decrease of Funds,” “ Life 
Premium Income,” and “Cost” of ninety-seven societies. This is 
supplemented by abstracts of the “ Valuation Returns” of thirty- 
four out of the ninety-seven. There is one item of information 
which we would gladly have had above all,—the amount insured. 
Without this it is difficult to estimate the stability of any concern. 
Additional tables give interest realised by the various offices, the 
expeciation of life according to the various experiences, an “ assurance 
directory,”’ interest tables, &c. Some of the facts will interest 
our readers, and we commend to them this most useful publication. 
Tke cost of commission and management varies from 74 85 per cent. 
to 3°92 per cent. Taking the latest returns (going up, i.e., to some 
date in 1885), we find the following results, showing the six most 
cheaply and the six most expensively conducted offices :— 
London Life Assurance...... 4:59 | Masonic and General ...... 


Equitable ......ccccccccceccee 5°73 | London and Manchester... 5838 
Metropolitan ......... Peer er 5°82 | Briton Life .................. 57°64 
Clergy Mutual ...........006 TG PII onc ccatesssacnansassnans 57:51 
Friends’ Provident............ 7°82 | United Kingdom ............ 5601 
Briton Medical and General 8°71| Blue Ribbon..,................ 5468 


Some of these latter are small affairs. Here are the figures of the 
Prudential (Industrial) :—Life Premium Income, £2,794,522 ; Cost, 
£1,082,642. The New York earns an income of £2,068,772, at a cost 
of £519,056; and the Equitable (United States), £2,813,619, for 
£603,035. Comparing the sums assured and the accumulated funds, 


we find that it is very rare for the latter to amount to a third of the 
former. 
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Booxs Recrivep.—History of the Society of Jesus. By A. Wilmot, 
F.R.G.S. (Burns and Oates.) ——The Agricultural and Tenant- 
Right Valuer’s Assistant. By T. Bright. (Crosby Lockwood and 
Co.) A practical handbook, the tables in which will prove useful to 
all engaged in agricultural pursuits. ——Fourth Report of the United 
States’ Entomological Commission. By C. V. Riley, Ph.D.—Report of 
the Mineral Resources of the United States, 1883-84. By A. Williams. 
—Reports of the United States’ Secretary of the Interior, Volumes I. 
to V.—Industrial and High Art Education in the United States. 
By J. E. Clarke, A.M. (Government Printing Office, Washing- 





ton.) Longman’s School Geography. By George G. Chisholm, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Longmans, Green, and Co.)——An Introduction 
to the Study of Chemistry. By Ira Remsen.  Illustrated.— 


Elements of the Comparative Anatomy of Vertebrates. Adapted, 
from the German of R. Wiedersheim, by W. N. Parker. _ Illus- 
trated with 270 woodcuts. (Macmillan and Co.)——Educational 
Reports of the Royal Geographical Society. (J. Murray.) Common 
Objects of the Sea-Shore. By the Rev. J. G. Wood; an addition to 
the handy and cheap “ World Library” series issued by Messrs. 
Routledge and Sons. Arithmetical Ezercises. By F. C. Horton, 
B.A. (Seeley and Co.) Catalogue of the Library of the Statistical 
Society, completed to December 31st, 1883. (E. Stanford.) 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW Booxs 


WALTER BESANT'S NEW NOVEL.—S vols, at every Library 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ** All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “ Dorothy Forster.” 
' 





&e, 





WILKIE OOLLINS’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE EVIL GENIUvUsg 
By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in Wh'te,” 


3 vols, crown 8vo, at all Libraries, 





Mrs. HUNT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THAT OTHER PERSON 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, 
Author of “Thornicroft’s Model,” ‘* The Leaden Ca-ket,” &e, 
3 vols. crown 8yo, at all Libraries, 





GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


In ALL SHADES. By Grant Allen, 


Author of ‘* Strange Stories,’”’ “ Philistia,’’ ‘‘ Babylon,” &e, 
8vo, at all Libraries, 


3 vols, crown 








“ LIBERTY” ART FURNISHING 
FABRICS, TAPESTRIES, and CURTAINS 
t 


for the 
WINTER SEASON, 


66 
LIBERTY” 
ART in NEW DESIGNS and CHOICE 
COLOURINGS. 
F A B R i Cc S s Polly oy erga ART 


New Parrerns Post FReEx.| 2 a ses } REGENT STREET, W. 


FURNISHING 





Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOCK BANK, 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SM EDLEY’S TENNANT, M.B, 
i Turk’sh, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; 
MATLOCK. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


yes Veale of the 





PUBLIC DEBT. 


The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK (Limited), on behalf of the 
Government of the Cape of Good Hope, and in accordance with the Acts of the 
Cape Legislature, No. 16 of 1881, as amended by No. 18 of 1883 and No. 16 of 1836, 
offer conversion into Cape of Good Hope Consolidated Stock to the holders of all 
Debentures of Loans negotiated by the Government of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope through the Crown Agents for the Colonies, as well as of the uncon- 
verted portion of the Five per Cent, Loan negotiated through the London and 
Westminster Bank (Limited), 

The Cape of Good Hope Consolidated Stock, bearing interest at 4 per cent. per 
annum, to be created for the purposes of this Conversion, will be inscribed in 
accordance with the provisions of the ‘‘ Colonial Stock Act, 1877"—40 and 41 
Vict., cap. 59—in the books of the Stock to be kept by the London and 
Westminster Bank (Limited), and will be transferable, without charge and free of 
Stamp-duty, at that Bank. The interest will be payable, on behalf of the Cape 
of Good Hope Government, at the London and Westminster Bank (Limited), 
Lothbury, on April 15th and October 15th in each year, by dividend warrants, 
which, if desired, can be scnt by post to the Stockholders ; and the Stock will be 
redeemable at par at the same Bank on October 15th, 1936, but the Government 
of the Cape of Good Hope will have the option of redemption at par in London on 
or after October 15th, 1916, on giving twelve calendir months’ notice, 

The revenues of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope alone are liable in respect 
of this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of the 
United Kingdom and the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury are not 
directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the payment of the Stock or the 
a thereon, or for any matter relating thcreto.—40 and 41 Vict., cap. 59, 
sec, 19, 

Debentures will be received by the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 
on and after September Ist, 1886, for conversion into 4 per cent. Consolidated 
Stock, the interest on which will accrue from Octuber 15th next, and the first 
half-yearly payment thereuf be made on April 155b, 1887. 

Holders of Debentures, on which the interest is payable on October 15th, will 
retain the coupon due October 15th, 1886, and holders of Debentures, on which 
the interest was paid on June Ist or July Ist, will receive payment up to October 
15th, 1836, of the interest accrued from June Ist and Ju’y Ist respectively, at the 
rates now borne by their Debentures. With the exception of the coupons due 
October 15th, 1886, above-mentioned, Debentures lodged for conversion must have 
all undue coupons attached. 


The Conversion will close on November 15th, 1886, 


The provisions relating to the annual drawings of certain of the Government 
Debentyres will continue to operate as heretofore, and such debentures as the 
holders may not wish to convert will be drawn in the same ratio as hitherto. 


Prospectuses giving full details of the amounts of Stock offered in exchange for 
the various descriptions of bonds and forms for listing the Debentures to be 
lodged for conversion can be obtained at the London and Westminster Bank 
(Limited), Lothbury. 

. London and Westminster Bank (Limited), Lothbury. 


London, E.C., August 16th, 1886. 





A SECRET of the SEA, &c. By Brander 


Matruews. Post 8vo, illu-trated boards, 23; cloth, 2s 6d. 





COLONIAL FACTS and_ FICTIONS: 


Humorous Sketches. By Mark Kersnaw. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; 
cloth, 2s 6d. 








The MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. 


By Mrs. J. H. RrppELL, Post 8vo, illustrated cover, 2s. 





OTHMAR: a Novel. By Quida. New and 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 53. 





The CRUISE of the 


By Commander V. Loverr Cameron, 
Macnab. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 5s. 


‘BLACK PRINCE,’ 


With Frontispiece and Viznette by P. 





A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark 


RussELL, Author of “ The Wreck of the ‘Grosvenor,’ ’”’ *‘ Roun the Galley 
Fire,” ‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 





CHRONICLE of the COACH : Charing Cross 


to Ilfracombs. By J. Denrson CHAMPLIN. With 75 Illustrations by Elward 
L. Chichester. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 7s 61, 








London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair, It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had ina 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and childrea. 
Usual sizes, 33 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, and 21s. 


A:k anywhere for Rowland’s Macassar Oil. 
BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 


Either Personally or by Correspondence. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 








ing’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 
nine on y pare. crystals of Brazilian pebble at = 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately ! t : 
polariscope. Spectacles of superior quality from 4s a ve 
pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s oe 
pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—Full particulars 
Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspon ence, 
and testimonials, post free. 


| JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.0- 
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Monthly Part of the New Volume of 


NOTICE.—Messrs. CASSELL and COMPANY have much pleasure in announcing that an 
ETCHING, STEEL ENGRAVING, or PHOTOGRAVURE will be given in each 


[HE MAGAZINE OF ART, 


COMMENCING WITH THE 
NOVEMBER PART, ready OCTOBER 26th, price ONE SHILLING, containing :— 


sn ETCHING of CECIL VAN HAANEN’S PICTURE, 
vVENETIAN BEAD-STRINGERS,” Frontispiece. 


4 PAPER on CECIL VAN HAANEN. By Percy E. 
prxsenToN. Illustrated by a Portrait, and Engravings of— 

«4 VENETIAN WATER-CARRIER.” | “The COBBLER’S STALJ..” 

«4 STREET WRANGLE.” “*The FIRST DIP.” 


An OUTSIDE VIEW of the SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. By Francis Forp. With 3 Illustrations. 


(ld BLUE-and-WHITE NANKEEN CHINA. By Joseph 


Greco. Illustrated by Specimens, Printed in Colour, from the Collections 
of Augustus W. Franks, F.R.S., F.S.A., A. Andrews, Esq., and A. T. Hollings- 
worth, Esq. 


“TANTALUS.” 


2 IiJustrations. 


A Poem. By W. J. Henderson. With 


“¢ Tan MaGcazIne or Art’ is the best writ 
A wonderful shilling’s-worth.”—Graphic. 


A FULL-PAGE ENGRAVING, by 0. L. LACOUR, of 
TURNER'S CELEBRATED PICTURE, “The FIGHTING TEMERAIRE.” 


HOGHTON TOWERS. By the Rev. Professor Mandell 


CREIGHTON. With 6 Engravings. 


SOME HISTORIC GLOVES, ByS. William Beck. With 


5 Illustrations. 


A FULL-PAGE ENGRAVING, by CH. BAUDE, of M. G. 
COURTOIS’ PICTURE, “A DANCING GIRL.” Exhibited in the Salon 
of 1882. 


A NATIONAL EXHIBITION of ART. 


THANGUE. 


| 

| ART in NEW ZEALAND. By J. Arthur Blaikie. With 

| 3 Illustrations from the Colonial Exhibition by John Gibb, Kennett Watkins, 
and Eugéne Von Guécard. 


By H. H. La 








ten and best illustrated of the Art periodicals. 


*,* Prospectuses of the New Volume are now ready at all Booksellers’, or post free from 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





SELECTIONS FROM CASSELL AND COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES FOR THE 
SEASON 1886-87, 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
The SEVENTH EARL of SHAFTESBURY, 


K@. By Epwin Hopprer. Embracing the Complete Narrative of the Life 
of Lord Shaftesbury—Domestic Social, Political, Philanthropic, and Reli- 
gious. Written from Personal Communication with the late Earl, as well as 
poor a Diaries, With 3 Portraits, 3 vols. demy 8vo, 1,560 pages, 
cloth, 36s. 


NEW WORK by JULIAN THOMAS. 


CANNIBALS and CONVICTS. By Julian 


Tuomas (“ The Vagabond’). A Description, from Personal Observation, of 
Life in New Caledonia and the New Hebride:. 10s 61. 
**As a book of travel amongst strange people, the book is profoundly in- 
teresting.”’—Daily Chronicle. 


FREDERICK BARNARD’S 





IMPORTANT NEW LITERARY UNDERTAKING by Professor HENRY 
MORLEY. 


ENGLISH WRITERS: an Attempt towards. 


a History of English Literature. By Henry Moruey, LL.D., Professor of | 
English Literature, University Colleve, London. Vol. I, From the | 
EARLIEST TIMES to the REIGN of ALFRED. Price 5s. | 


COMPLETION of NAUMANN’S “HISTORY of MUSIC.” | 


The ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of MUSIC. 
By Emin Naumann, Director of Music at the Chapel Royal, Dresden, and | 
Translated by FERDINAND PRAEGER. Revised and Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. | 
Gore OvsELEy, Bart., Mus. Doc., Professor of Music in the University of | 
Oxford. With Authentic Illustrations, 2 vols, 31s 6d. 


ELECTRICITY in the SERVICE of MAN. 


A Popular and Practical Treatise on the Applications of Electricity in 
Modern Life. Translated and Edited, with Copious Additions, from the 
German of Dr. ALFRED RITTER VON URBANITZEY, by R. WoRMELL, D.Sc., M.A. 
With an Introduction by Professor JoHN Perry, F.R 8S. Medium 8yo, with 
nearly 850 Illustrations, cloth, 21s, 


ENGRAVING: its Origin, Processes, and 


History. By Le Vicomtz Henri DeLasorpg. Translated by R. A. M. 
STEVENSON. Illustrated, 5s. 


FLOWERS, and HOW to PAINT THEM. 


By Mavp Narret. With Coloured Plates, 5s. 








CHARACTER SKETCHES from 


THACKERAY. Six New and Original Drawings by FrepERIcK BARNARD, 
reproduced from Photogravure on India Paper—size, 20 by 144. The Sub- 
jects are—The Little Sister, Becky Sharp, Colonel Newcome, Major Pen- 
dennis, Captain Costigan, Major Dobbin. In portfo'iv, 21s. 


MAGAZINE of ART VOLUME for 1886. 


Vol. IX. With nearly 500 Choice Engravings from Famous Paintings, and 
from Original Drawings by the First Artists of the Day. A Photogravure 
after Ruysdael forms the Frontispiece. 163. 


OIL PAINTING, a2 MANUAL of. By the 


Hon. Joun CoLuier, 23 6d. 
“This is one of the most interesting and, we venture to think, one of the most 
useful books of the sort thut have ever appeared.”’—Saturday Review. 


COMPLETION of the POPULAR EDITION of 


The LIBRARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By Professor Henry Morey. With numerous Illustrations, complete in 5 
vols., 7s 6d each. 
COMPLETION of “The PEOPLES of the WORLD.” 
Now ready, complete in 6 vols., 7s 6d each. 


The PEOPLES of the WORLD. By Dr. 


Rozsert Brown, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.R.G.S. With about 1,200 Original 
Illustrations. 





PART I. ready OCTOBER 26th. 


The LADY’S WORLD: an Illustrated Magazine of 


Fashion and Society. Monthly, price One Shilling. 
from Original Designs by Leading Artists of the Day. 


With COLOURED PLATES and High-class WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 


#,* Prospectuses giving full particulars may be obtained at all Booksellers’, or post free from 


CASSELL and COMPANY, L 


imited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


(A. & C. Black) 10/6 





Abbott (W. J.), The Blnejackets of ’61, 4to 
Allen (G.), In all Shades, 3 vols. cr 8vo........ eosreveneosiuse! jaowd 
Armstrong (J. F.), Climbing Higher, cr 8vo 
Ashton (J.), Romance of Chivalry, 8vo ...... 
Briggs (C. A.), Messianic Prophecy, 8vo .. 
Brodie (E.), His Guardian Angel, cr 8VO ...........s.seeeeseee 
Caldecott (R.), Personal Memoir, by H. Blackburn, 4to 


Carlyle (T.), Early Letters of, 2 vols. cr BVO......0665 pitensase 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, edited by Pollard, 12m 
Church (A. H.), Food Grains of India, roy 8V0 .......++ 
Clark (H. W.), Behind the Veil, 12mo ........0000. 
Cockle (Mrs.), Fantasias, 120 ........cssecsesereeeseeees 


Croker (B. M.), A Bird of Passage, 3 vols. cr 8¥0 see.s.seseeees-+-(S. Low & 
(Hamilton) 


(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 





sara (Shaw) 3/6 














(8S. Low & Co.) 14/0 
sineemantl (Macmillan) 18/0 


(C. K. Panl & Co.) 2/6 
Co.) 31/6 
36 





Darling (W.), Journal of, cr 8vo ... 


Esclangon (A.), Second French Course, 12m0 .......s.01..+++ : : 

Euripides Alcestis, by the Editor of ‘Anal. Series,” 12mo...(Simpkin & Co.) = 

Euripides Medea, Notes by M. G. Glazebrook, 12M0........+..0..0004 (Rivingtons) 26 N EW EST AN D 
5/0 


Ewart (H. C.), Heroes and Martyrs of Science, cr 8vo 


Fitzgerald (P.), The Book Fancier, 12m0 ........0-eeeecerreeeee 


Foskett (E.), Poems, cr 8V0..........csscessereeseeseeseees sini 
Garstang (W.), My Heart’s Fruit Garden, cr 8vo .. 
Gerard (J. M.), Peace of Utrecht, 870 .......0:ee seers 
Gilliat (E.), Forest Outlaws, Cr 8V0.....0....-s:sesseeserseees 
Gray’s Elegy, Illustrated; Notes by J. W. Hales, 4to ... 
Great Historic Events, cr 8vo ........... kev aabpenkiiee Caisson eaiiey 
Griffith (W.), Trusses of Wood and Iron, 8vo ..... 


Hasluck (S. L.), Elements of Elocution, 12mo..... - 


Haweis (H. R.), Christ and Christianity, cr 8vo..... 
Heatley (G. 8.), Every Man his own Vet., cr 8vo 
History of Forty Viziers, cr 80........sssseseeeseeeneees 
Holt (KE. 8.), In all Time of Our Tribulation, cr 8vo. 
Hook (W. F.), Book of Household Prayer, 12mo .... 
Hugo (V.), Les Travailleurs de la Mer, 12mo ..... nypnbnaee 
Hull (E.), Geography and Geology of Arabia, &c., 8vo ... 
Hullah (M. E.), Philippa, cr 8vo..... sha naindsananusesenasuepien 


Ingelow (J.), Selocted Poems, 12M0 ...........ecceseeseeeeees ear Ee x 
Jardine (R.), Elements of Paychology of Cognition, cr 8vo.........(Macmillan) 6/6 


Kaulbach (W. V.), Reynard the Fox, roy 8V0 .....+.....00000 
King (J.), National Arms of the United Kingdom, 16mo 
Macduff (J. R.), Ripples in the Twilight, 12mo .... 
Madan (H. G.), Elementary Dynamics, 12mo...... 
** Manners Makyth Man,” 16m0_ .......ceccsseeeseeeee 
Margaret Jermyne, by Fayr Madre, 3 vole. cr 8vo. 
Marshall (E.), Roses of rr Pa BP BOD viccssrecnses 
Mitcheson (T.), Arithmetical Class-book.... 


ateeeee . 


Morris (L.), Gycia: a Tragedy, 12m0.,...........secessseseensees ( 
Muirhead (J.), Historical Introduction to the Private Law of Rome (Black) 21/0 
My Birthday Present, 160 ...........csssseeceeseseeeee iekacesaNp anes sabpeee 3/ 

Napoleon and Marie Louise, 1810-1814, by Mdme. Durand (3. Low & Oo.) 7/6 
Nelson (H. A.), Through Deep Waters, cr 8V@ .....6.....4.+ 
Nicholson, Rice and Progress of Natural History in Great Britain (Chambers) = 


Parochial Parley on the Athanasian Creed, cr 8v0.......... 


Pilling (W.), Order from Chaos, cr 8vo 
Recent Travel and Adventure, cr 8vo ......... 
Roberts (Page), Liberalism in Religion, cr 8vo 
Robertson (J.), One of the People, cr 8V0 ........s:ceseeeeeeees 


Schiller’s Auszewahlte Briefe, &c., edited by Buchheim, cr 8vo ...(Putnams) 3 6 


Sidgwick (A.), Lectures on Greek Prose Composition, cr 


Stanton (V. H.), Jewish and Christian Messiah, 8vo ...... 
Symonds (J. A.), Renaissance in Italy—Catholic Reaction ...(Smith & Elder) 32/0 
hackeray (W. M.), Chronicle of the Drum, roy 8vo ....... 


Vine (F. T.), Cesar in Kent, 16mo........ Seccccescecceee evevese 
Walpole (F. G.), Lord Floysham, 2 vols. cr Svo . 

















Perkins (J. B.), France under Mazarin, 2 vols. 8v0.......... aevescecoes ..(Putnams) 21/0 


Phelps (S.), Life and Works of, by W. M. Phelps, 8vo.... 












(Isbister) 


ie"\(Lockwood) 4/6 
onal (Simpkin &Co.) 4, 


“(Rivingtons) 2/0 
..(Rivingtons) 3/6 
....(Bentley) 21/6 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 


$$ 


LIMITED, ’ 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.c. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 
.(C. K. Paul & Co.) 6/0 | 281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET 
’ 


“(Chapman & Hall) 6/0 
sioncamuiaa chia (Hatchard) 2/6 


CHEAPSIDE. 





A Constant Succession of all the 


BEST BOOks, 


On the following Terms :— 


impki ) 2/6 
"eames 120 | TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum 
0 : and 
upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required: of 
TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free De 
Asimapkin & Co.) #6 livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London, 
.(G. Burne’ ‘0. / 
Geimpkin & Co) 78 | COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEAS 
seeeees(REAdway) 10/3 A per 
(Shaw) 5/0 nnoum and upwards. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 


\(Hatchard) 50 | Town and Vittace Boox Civuss Suppriep on LIperat Tarys 





a Longmans) 2/6 


(J.C. Nimmo) 21/0 
... (Hatchard) 3/6 








asontioamens (Bemrose) 2/0 
(GO. K. Paul & Co.) 5/0 


(Skeffington) 3/6 


<asall (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
K. Paul & Co.) 


(S. Low & Co.) 12/0 
..(Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
eankiamnee (Chambers) 2/6 
...(Smith & Elder) 6/0 

(Sonnenschein) 6/0 


8vo...... (Rivingtons) 4/6 
(T. & T. Clark) 10/6 


sereeeeeeeeeee( Warne) 10/6 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT, 


(Chambers) 2/6 | The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and 
post free to any address :— 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At Greatty Repccep Prices, 


2.BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


0 MANY BEING Now Oot oF Print. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets oR SEPARATELY. 


4, BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates, 





ee (Simpkin & Co.) 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “‘ THE SPEOTATOR.” 


Yearly. 

Including postage to any Part of the United 
Kingdon ... ove oon, ooo eco eee 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany... 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... uw aw 


y 
1 8 6..4..014 3.2.0 7 2 
110 6......015 8., 
6 0 


Half- Quarterly. 


3/6 
sooty) 20 | BOOKBINDING DEPART MENT. 


Wellerisms from “ Pickwick,’’ &.,18mo.........+ sa babevsasies shortsbel psenies (Redway) 2/0 
Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 


workmen. 


early. Books bound in the shortest possible time. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OvuTsIpE Pacr, TWELVE GuINEAS, 





Page ... £10 10 0} Narrow Column..,.....c.cececeee £9 10 0 
Half-Page........ eaveininaer ene « 5 5 O| Half-Column ....... men 15 0 
Quarter-Page ........0.000 esssssecee 212 6| Quarter-Column.......... ETA 


Six lines and under, 5s; and 9d per line for every additional line (containing on 


an average eight words). 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 









Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








HE COUNCIL of the GIRLS 
PUBLIC DAY-SCHOOL COMPANY, Limited, 
will shortly APPOINT HEAD MISTRESSES for 
High Schools to be established at Brixton Hill and 
Sydenham. 
P Salary in each case, £250 per annum and capitation 
‘ees. 

Applications must be sent not later than November 
12th next, to the SECRETARY of the COMPANY, 
21 Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W., from whom further 
information may be had, 


QHoP HOURS REGULATION 
BILL. 


STATE INTERFERENCE WITH RIGHTS 
AND LIBERTIES OF 
TRADESMEN, 


All persons who object to this proposed legislation 
are requested to communicate with the SECRETARY 
of the National Association for Defence of Personal 
Rights, 2 Westminster Chambers, London, 8.W. 








ATIN and GREEK.— Certificated 

successful HEAD MASTER teaches LATIN and 
GREEK by CORRESPONDENCE. Beginners read 
and translate (with great accuracy) Cesar and other 
easy Authors, and New Testament in Greek, in about 
seven months. Exceptionally low terms.—For full 
Se, list of successes, &c., address, HEAD 

ASTER, Birlingham School, Pershore, 





UTHERLAND HOUSE, 
FOLKESTONE. — Miss BRADNACK RE. 
CEIVES a Limited Number of PUPILS, the sons of 
gentlemen, from the age of six years, to BOARD and 
EDUCATE. The Course of Instruction comprises the 
essentials of a sound English education, with reli- 
gious knowledge, French and German (grammatically 
and conversationally), arithmetic, Greek, and Latin, 
as taught in the Public Schools. The fees, which are 
inclusive of all ordinary school charges, and are 
payable each term in advance, are—for pupils under 
eight years of age, fifty guineas per annum; for 
pupils above that age, sixty guineas per annum, The 
only extras are for instrumental music and personal 
expenses. Highest references will be forwarded on 
application. Accommodation for Indian pupils during 
the vacations. A term’s notice is requested previons 
to the removal of a pupil.—June, 1886, 











UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A,, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 
ably healthy situation, Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 

muasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 
versities. 


N EDUCATED GENTLEMAN, 
with highest references, formerly inthe Army, 
speaking French and German fluently, SEEKS an 
APPOINTMENT as TRAVELLING COMPANION, 
SECRETARY, or FOREIGN AGENT. — Address, 
“Vv. H.,” 45 Harley Street. : 


HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 
PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 
all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 
men’s sons entering for Marlborough —For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 

















AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 





The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19, P 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £24 per annum, 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. aaa 
S*: ANDREWS _ UNIVERSITY 


DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 





For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.s. 
Scheme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSE, Park Orescent.—F. BOND, M.As 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PR 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French taught by § 
resident French Governess.—For terms and pat 
ticulars, apply as above. 


pasabove. 00 
I AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High ache 
has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GI 
Great advantages for the study of Modern Langu oe 
Music, and Painting. Torms on application. Highe® 
references to parents of past and present Pupils. 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
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CATHERINE-STREET 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
; per Proprietors, Printers, Publishers, and 
Pevertigement Contractors. | 
Adve Office—12 and 14 Catherine Street, Strand. 

Head vy Offices—65 Leadenhall Street, ¥.0. 
This Association is the only firm possessing 
pat ies for the complete production of journalistic 
feelliOO ings. Conducting its business upon entirely 
wien ciples, and under the direction of a Board of 
1EF ee Newspaper Proprietors and Journalists, 
: Sarid the past few years, been instrumen 
it has, sforming several papers, which had previously 
~ eartied on at a loss, into lucrative properties ; 
lem tbe Directors are now prepared to place the 
an ating, publishing, and advertising facilities of the 
= iation at the disposal of newspaper proprietors 
= lly, who at present are dependent upon a variety 
merencies None of them under a central and ex- 
of jae control—and are compelled to keep up ex- 
wa offi-es and staffs for the purposes of their 
os without securing the advantages which only 
n extensive connection with the wholesale news- 
sgentt, advertisement contractors, and others can 
command. 


ing large premises in the centre of the 

coos Set } tlle Association affords its clients 
editorial and all other necessary accommodation, 
whilst it at once relieves them of tbe necessity for 
any personal attention to the innumerable details 
involved in the technical managemert of their under- 
takings, and places its large organisation at their 


wn ist of Newspapers already under the Associa- 
tion’s management, and all other information, may be 
obtained on application. 
ee ee ee 
RGAN for SALE (new), suitable for 
0) place of worship or private residence. Splendid 
full, powerful, sweet tone ; six stops, bourdons and 
pedals, 30 notes; beautifully decorated speaking 
frout, Can be seen and tried at any time.—W. 
STAPLEY, 13 Doyaton Street, Dartmouth Park Hill, 


London, N. 


AJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 

CEREALS, free to any railway station in 

Great Britain—HALLETT’S PEDIGREE SEED 

COMPANY, Limited, Brighton. Telegraphic address, 
“Pedigree, Brighton.” 


N\HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 


On the Sea-shore. 250 rooms. New decorations 
and furniture. Eight lawn-tennis courts, Large 
aea-water swimming-bath. Private baths, Table 
@’Héte Dinner from 6 to 8 o’clock. 

Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1834, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
free, 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
f-ssionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4. Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 





“Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


ECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREKT. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D, Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
8t., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


XRY’S 
URE 
(SONCENTRATED 
OCOA. 


“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
Organs are weak, and I strovgly recommend it as a 
sabstitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cuas, A. 


Colm, President Royal College of Surgeons, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Werax 
Stomacu.—The wisest cannot enumerate one- 
fearter of the distressing symptoms arising from 
myettect or disordered digestion, all of which can be 
— by these admirable Pills, They remove 
stip ery taste from the month, flatulency and con- 
pm pci Holloway’s Pills ronsa the stomach, liver, 
pe other organ, thereby bringing digestion to 
yd ealthy tone which fully enables it to convert 
Hes © eat and drink to the nourishment of our bodies, 
the ~ these Pills are the surest strengtheners and 
b ‘afest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, and 
Ms — debility. Holloway’s Pills’ are infallible 
pee for im aired appetite, eructations, and a 
bem ude of other disagreeable symptoms which 
er the lives of thousands miserable indeed. 





I AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1823, 

Assets on December 31st, 1885 w-. £5,248,223 
Income for the Year 18835......... 438,476 
Amount Paid in Claims to Dec. 31st, 1885 14,536,593 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five 
Years ending Dec. 31st, 1884 a y 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted . 6,889,937 

The Expenses of Management, including Commis- 
sion, are about 4} per cent. of the Income. 

he limits of free travel and residence have been 

largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced. 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life In- 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and County Rates, 
as well as on other approved securities. 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased. 
ae paid immediately on proof of death and 
itle. 

Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction, 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation to the ACTUARY. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ....... 
Reserve Fuand........c.0c-ccccosssaee a t 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordinar 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suc 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 




















Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
a Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 





CCIDENTS of DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


++» £1,000,000 
Income .., on Mas - nes 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000. 





Capital .., ooo ian eee 





CHAIRMAN .., «. Harvie M, Farguuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 

OR AT THE 











LIFE 











Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.9, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
HGiNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Ene claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 
ality. 
. WILLIAM C. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 
TO ALL INVESTORS, 

_ STANDARD 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Established over 69 years ago), 
possesses Invested Funds to the amountof 6} millions 

sterling, and has an Annual Revenue of £900,000. 

Policies granted for large or small sums, making 
provision for retirement in old age or death. 
Annuities also granted on favourable terms, 
London: 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions, 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im- 
mediate possession and no rent to pay.—Apply at the 

Office of the BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY, 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for building or 
gardening purposes.—Apply at the Offices of the 

BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. ; 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
ATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in Claims, £6,800,000. 


Profits declared, £3,400,000. 
Funds, £4,180,000. 
Endowment Assurances granted on exceptionally 
favourable terms. Profits, five years to 1882, 
£614,676, Next Division, 1887, in which all insuring 





are approved by all classes, 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


A WILFUL YOUNG WOMAN. 


By A. Prics, Author of “A Rustic Maid,’ &c. 


3 vols, 
ONCE AGAIN. By Mrs. 
Forrester, Author of “Viva,” ‘* Mignon,’ 


** My Lord and My Lady,” &c. 3 vols. 


The SURVIVORS. By Henry 


CRESSWELL, Author of “A Modern Greek 
Heroine,” “ Incognita,” &c. 3 vols. 


A WICKED GIRL. By Mary 


Crciu Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
Money.” 3 vols. 


The WOOING of CATHERINE. 


By E. Frances Pornter, Author of “ My Little 
Lady,” &c. 2 vols. 


OUT of the GLOAMING. By E. 


J. Porter, 2 vols. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Nearly ready, price 2ls, demy 8vo. 
Freely Illustrated from the Author’s Original 
Drawings. 


THE ORIGIN OF MOUNTAIN 
RANGES 


Considered Experimentally, Structurally, 
Dynamically, and in Reiation to their Geological 
History. 

ByT. MELLARD READK, 0.E., F.G.S., F.R.1.B.A., 
Past President of the Liverpool Geological Society. 


London: TAYLOR and FRANCIS, 
Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
1- 1- 


128 Pages. TIME. Large 8yo. 


Principat Contents ror NOVEMBER. 
Mr. Guapstone’s Derence. W. Summers, M.P. 
Mopvs Operanpi. William Mackay. 
Eiaut Huy »rREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 

Boox. E.C. Thomas. 

Tue Spanisa Mary. Graham Everitt. 
DipE.oTr. Joxpil rster. 

A New Seri:!, ‘‘ LOVE’S a TYRANT,” by Annie 
Thomas, will be COMMENCED in the DECEMBER 
NUMBER. 

London: Swan SONNENSCHEIN, Lowrey, and Co., 
Paternoster Square. 





DomeEspDar 


J ust published, feap., sewed, price 1s. 
HE SHADOW of the CHURCH: 
a Novel. 
London: StmpxKin, MARSHALL, and Co , 4 Stationers” 
Hall Court. Plymouth: Bowertne and Co. 
Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 8 vols., at all Libraries. 

OHAWKS. By the Author 

“ Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘‘ Ishmael,” &e. 
London: J. and R. MaxweE tt, St. Bride Street. 


NREAT INDIAN PENINSULAR 
RAILWAY TERMINUS BUILDINGS, BOM- 
BAY.—See the BUILDER for October 23rd (price 4d ; 
by post, 44d; Anuual Subseription, 19s).—Also View 
and Plan of the Holborn Union Workhouse ; View 
and Plan of Maison de Repression at Nanterre 
(France); Sculpture, ‘*Cleopatra.”—Mosaic Pave- 
ments and their Teachings.— Ventilation of Sewers.— 
British School at Athens.—Early Scandinavian Art 
at South Kensington.—Stone Quarries; &c.—46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
first-class CUTLERY, ELECTRO-SILVER 





of 





PLATE, GENERAL FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY, &c. Netprices. No deceptive discounts. 
Stoves. Ranges. 
Fender-Curbs. Dish Covers. 
Fire-Brasses, Urns and Kettles. 
Tea Trays. Baths and 
Dog Grates. Toilet Ware. 
Tile Hearths. Hot Air Stoves. 
Coal Boxes. Bedsteads and 
Cutlery and 3. dding. 


Electro-Plate. Cabinet Furniture. 
Every kind of Repairs, Re-plating, Re-japanning, 


bc. 
Bedding Re-made, Chairs and Couches Re-stuffed, 


Cc. , 
Range, Gas, and Hot Water Work. Estimates 
free, 





AMPS and OILS.—A choice selection 
of Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps now 
on show. 
COLZA OIL, Finest, 23 6d per gallon. 
KEROSENE, Finest, pure water-white, safe and 
inodorous, 1s ld agallon; ten gallons and upwards, 1s. 


ILLIAM Ss. BURTON, 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATER, CUTLER, 
and GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 
88 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 2, 3, and 8 Newman 








previously will participate, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 


Street, W. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


ILLUSTRATED TABLE-BOOKS. 
83, handsome cloth gilt, or 25s, in morocco. 
AUSTRALIAN PICTURES. 
Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By Howarp 
Witioversy, «f the Melbourne Argus. Witha 
large Map and Illustrations from Photographs 
and Sketches, engraved by E, Whymper and 
others. Imperial 8vo. 
New Edition, 8s, handsome cloth ; or 253, morocco 
SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn 
with Pen and Pencil. By Dr. 8.G. GREEN. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE: a Bio- 
graphy. A Contribution to the History of the 
English Bible. By the Rev. R. Demavs, M.A., 
Author of ‘Hugh Latimer: a Biography.” New 
Edition, carefu'ly Revised by RrcHarp LOVETT, 
M.A. With Portrait, and numerous fine Fac- 
similes, 8s, cloth. 


CHRIST and the HEROES of 
HEATHENDOM. By the Rev, James WELLS, 
Author of “Bible Echoe:,” &c. With 5 Lilus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth boards. 


The GOSPEL in SOUTH INDIA; 
or, Illustrations of the Religious Life, Experi- 
ence, and Character of Hindu Christians, By the 
Rev. SamuEL Materr, F.L.S., Author of “‘ The 
Land of Charity,” ‘“‘ Native Life in Travancore,” 
&c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


LIVINGSTONE ANECDOTES: a 
Sketch of the Career and Illustrations of the 
Character of David Livingstone, Missionary, 
Traveller, Philanthropist. By Dr. Macavray. 
1s 6d, cloth. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES for the 
PEOPLE.—Vol. III. Containing Biographies 
and Portraits of Sidney, Wilberforce, Charles 
Wesley, Shaftesbury, Chrysostom, Francis Bacon, 
Howard, Morrison, King Alfred, Judson, White- 
field, and John Bacon. 1s 61, cloth boards, 


The HANDY NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. Hy the Rev. J. G. Woop, Author of 
“Homes without Hands,” &. With 224 En- 
gravings, small 4to, 8s, cloth boards, gilt edges. 


THE CHURCH HISTORY SERIES. 


1. PRELUDES to the REFORMA- 
TION : from Dark to Dawn in Europe. By the 
Rev. Canon PennineTon, Author of *‘ The Life 
of Wycliife,’’ &c. Illustrated, 2s 6d, cloth. 


2. The REFORMATION in 
FRANCE: from its Dawn to the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. By RrcHarp HEATH. Illus- 
trated, crown 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth boards, 


THE CHRISTIAN CLASSICS SERIES. 
1.CUR DEUS HOMO. Why did 


God become Man? By Ansrim, Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Translated from the Original Latin. 
Crown 8vo, 2s, cloth boards. 


NEW STORY-BOOKS. 
The HEAD of the HOUSE: a 


Story of Victory over Passion and Pride. By E. 
EveRETT GREEN, With 5 Illustrations by E. 
Whymper. Crown 8yvo, 5s, cloth boards. 


YOUNG Sir RICHARD. By H. 
FREDERICK CHARLES, Author of ** The Doctor’s 
Experiment,” ‘‘ Under Fire,” &c. With Illus- 
trations by Edward Whymper. Crown 8vo, 53, 
cloth boards. 


The OLD MANUSCRIPT; or, 
Anaise Robineau’s History. A Tale of the 
Huguenots in La Vendée. By BiancHe M, 
MoGe@ripGe. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5a, 
cloth boards, 


The TOWN’S BENEFACTOR: a 
S‘ory abont the Sunday Question. By F. L. 
Davis, Author of *‘ John Stiles among the Free- 
thinkers,” &c. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 1s 6d, 
cloth boards, 


The CLEVELANDS of OAK- 
LANDS; or, Cleansing Fires. By Miss Lucas 
SHADWELL. Illustrated, imperial 160, 3s 61, 
cloth boards, gilt edges, 


NEW COLOURED PICTURE-BOOKS. 
TWO NEW BOOKS by Mrs. WALTON, Author of 
**Christie’s Old Organ,” &c. 

Each with upwards of 40 Coloured Pictures or Vig- 
nettes, beautifully printed in Colours, 


1. LAUNCH the LIFEBOAT! 3s, 
in pretty Coloured Cover. 
2.Our GRACIOUS QUEEN : 


Jubilee Pictures and Stories from her Mije-ty's 
Life. 33, in pretty Coloured Cover. 


NEW ANNUALS. 
The GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


The Seventh Volume of the ‘‘ Girl’s Own Pa; er.” 

832 pages of Interesting and Useful Reading. 
Profusely Illustrated, price 8s, in handsome 
cloth ; 93 6d, with gilt edges. 
The BOY’S OWNANNUAL. The 
Eighth Volume of the ‘‘ Boy’s Own Paper.” 832 
pages of Tales, Adventures, Amusements, and 
ostructive Papers. With many Coloured and 
Wood Engravings, 8s, handsome cloth; 9s 6d, 
gilt edges, 


56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
(Please write for the Society’s Illustrated and 


In crown 8vo, tinted wrapper, price 6d. 


HANDLING 


THE 


SCRIPTURES. 


An Address from the Chair of the Congregational 
Union, on O:tober 12th, 1886, delivered at 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, 


By EDWARD WHITE. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Second Edition, cloth, 7s 61. 
SYSTEM of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Artuur M.Smirs. Second 
Edition, 592 pp., crown 8v0, cloth. 
WittiamMs and Noraate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 





** The best works ever written for the violin.” 
By a PROFESSIONAL PLAYER. 
Now ready, Fifteenth Edition, price One Shilling, 


HE VIOLIN: HOW to MASTER 
IT. Seventh Edition, Full Music Size, price 
Two Shillings, The YOUNG VIOLINIST’S TUTOR 
and DUET-BOOK. Third Edition, with 20 En- 
gravings, price One Shilling, HINTS to VIOLIN 
PLAYERS. 
London: Lene and Co., 186 Fleet Street. Edin- 
burgh: K6H1LrR and Son. 


OTICE.—Messrs. THROWER and 

RIDGWAY, 20 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, E.C., insert Advertisements at favourable 
rates in all London, provincial, colonial, and foreign 
newspapers, magazines, and periodicals, One copy 
only for any quantity of papers required. Advertisers 
advised as to best media, 








ee 
DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING 


ATCHARDS, 1 
H. LON ae. PICCADILLY, 


ALL NEW AND STAND 
In Oloth and Leather Bindings.  Cataeooe 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERYIcES, p 
ame , &, 


Post Orders Promptly Executed, 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED 





HE UARTERL 
T we 326, is NOW weap EVIER, 
Contests, 


. Enauisa LITERATURE AT THE Unt 
= UNIver 
Sacmon FisHine. am, 
AMERICAN PoETs. 
Tue NATIONAL GALLERY, 
DEARNESS OF GOLD. 
HISTORICAL CRITICISM OF THE New T 
ESTAME 
THE BULGARIAN Prot. ra 
Tue Hoose or Commons as Ir Is, 
THE NEw GOVERNMENT AND ITs Work. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street, 
for OCTOBER, 


T HE 
ConTENTs. 


1, LanpED EstTaTE AND Farmina iy tH 
West oF ScoTtanD. By Charles G, Shae” ~ 
2. INLAND TRANSPORT. * 
3. THE ByzaANTINE Emptre. By Demetrios Bj 
. a BaYREUTH FESTIVAL, 4 oe Bikelas 
. THE FISHERY QUESTION: A CANADIAN Vir 
ne W. Leggo, Winnipeg. a 
. OSSIANIC BaLLADS—THE Prayer or Oss 
the Rev. A. Cameron. mend. 
7. SavED. 
8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
9, SUMMARIES OF ForEIGN Reviews, &c, 
ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley, and 12 Paternoster Row, 
London, At all Libraries, and of all Booksellers, &¢, 


ONS om geo 





Now ready, price 4s, rost free, 


SCOTTISH REVIgy 





SOAP.] 


SOAP.] 


[SOAP, 


P E A R S°’ 


[SOAP, 








POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





LIEBIG 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
USE 


Extracts 


sold as BARON Liebig’s or Liebig’s 
have no connection with the Barov. 


COMPANY’S 





The Finest 
Meat-flivouring Stock, 


Efficient Tonic, 
The Best of Night-Caps. 


EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY'S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





LEA 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
and PERRIN S. 


6 Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


SAUCE, 


SAUCE 





FISHER’S 





Selected List of Books.) 





S. FISHER, 


GLADSTONE 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


188 STRAND. 


BAG. 





Oe 


ya 
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Kelas, 
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‘3, &o, 
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ygssRS. HATCHARD'S NEW BOOKS. 





A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
Now ready, the First Volume of the New Series. 
VERY GIRL’S ANNUAL for 1887. 
£ A Secular Magazine for Girls. Edited by Aticta Amy LEITH, 
f 6d. Containing Serial Stories by 
fully Illustrated, cloth elegant, 7s i: ; 
Royal 8r0, HARINE 8, MacquorD, and the Author of “* The Atelier 
Tau se du Lys,” &. 
4 New Volume commences with the October Number. Sixpence Monthly, 





By the AUTHOR of “The HEIR of REDCLYFFE,” and others. 


ASTRAY : @ Tale of a Country Town. 


mre M. Yoraz, Mary BramsTon, CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, and 
By CISTUART. With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown 8yo, 63. 


By the AUTHOR of “The ATELIER du LYS,” “ MDLLE. MORI,” &c. 


4 CHILD of the REVOLUTION. 


With Illustrations by U. J. Staniland. Crown 8vo, 63. 





By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, Author of “ A Strange Company.” 


JAN WENTWORTH. 


Tlustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By MARY E. HULLAU, Author of “ The Lion Battalion,” &e. 


PHILIPPA. 


With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, 53, 


By ISMAY THORN, Author of ‘Spin and Podgie.”’ &e, 


sTORY of a SECRET, and the SECRET of 


aSTORY. With Illustrations by A. Cooper. Feap. 4to, 33 61, 


Imperial 16mo, with 23 Coloured Illustrations, 3s 6d. 


NATIONAL ARMS of the UNITED KING- 


DOM. Containing an Account of the Charges on the Royal Shields of 
Eogland, Scotland, and Ireland. By Rev. James Kina, M.A., Author of 
" Anglican Hymuology.” 





By F. 8. A, CAULFEILD. 


The LIVES of the HOLY APOSTLES. 


Their Contemporaries and Successors, With an Introduction by the Rev. 8. 
Baring-Gould, Crown Svo, 63, 





London: HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, W. 








HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Mr. TELFORD’S NEW LIFE of WESLEY. 
This day, price 7s 6d, handsomely bound, 


The LIFE of JOHN WESLEY. By the 


Rev, Joun TeELForD, Author of ‘* Wesley Anecdotes,’’ &c, With a Fac-simile 

Letter of John Wesley’s as a Frontispiece, 
_ The character and work of John Wesley are here presented in a light which it 
ishoped may attract all readers. Many interesting particulars found in no pre- 
vious life of Wesley are given in such chapters as those entitled, ‘‘ Gown-Boy at 
Charterhouse,” “ Earlier Years at Oxford,’’ ‘* Love and Marriage.’ Mr. Telford 
has endeavoured to convey a clear view of important features of Wesley's work 
by devoting special sections of his volume to such subjects as Encounters with 
the Mob, Wesley as a Traveller, Wesley’s Journals, Wesley’s Preachers, Church- 
manship, &c, 

NEW WORK by PAXTON HOOD. 
This day, price 7s 6d. 


The VOCATION of the PREACHER. By 


E, Paxton Hoop, Author of “ The Throne of Eloquence,” &c. 


Professor BRUCE on the MIRACLES, 
This day, price 12s, 


The MIRACULOUS ELEMENT in the 


GOSPELS, By A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testa- 
ment Exegesis in Free Church College, Glaszow, Author of “The Parabolic 
Teaching of Christ,’ &c. 


This day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN a LASCO: his Earlier Life and 


Labours, A Contribution to the History of the Reformation in Poland, 
pried and England, By Dr. HERMANN DatTon, St. Petersburg, Author 
of“ History of the Reformed Church in Russia,” &2, 


Tais cay, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SCOTCH SERMONS on the OLD LINES. 


By Rev. JAMES Fraser, A.M., Minister of Colvend, Author of “ Scotland 
ore and After the Reformation,”’ &c. 


This day, in 8vo, price 123, 


The CHARTER of CHRISTIANITY. An 


: mination, in the Light of Modern Criticism, of our Blessed Lord's Sermon 

Te the Mount, and its Ethical Precepts compared with the best Moral 

ay | of the Ancient World. By the Rev. Canon ANDREW Tal, D.D., 
-D., F.R.S.E., Author of **The Messages to the Seven Churches,’ &c, 


This day, with Portrait and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 33 61. 


4 CHRISTIAN PHILANTHROPIST of 


DUBLIN. A Memoir of Richard Allen. By Hanyau Maria WIGHAM,. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





The TIME to SUBSCRIBE. 
The CENTURY MAGAZINE. Price 1s 4d. 
Contents FoR NOVEMBER, 1886. 
ABRAHAM LrNcOLN: a History. John G. Nicolay and Colonel Hay, his Private 
Secretaries. Frontispiece Portrait and 19 Illustrations. 
On THE Lire-Mask oF ABRAHAM LincoLN. R. W. Gilder, 
THE QUESTIONFR OF THE SPHINX. M. Virginia Donaghe. 
THE MINISTER'S CHARGE. William Dean Howells. 
OLD CHELSEA. Benjamin Ellis Martin. Tlustrated by Haden and Pennell. 
THE FaTeE oF a Voice. Mary Hallock Foote. Illustrated. 
Tue NEED or TRAvE ScHoots. Richard T. Auchmuty. Illustrated. 
THE HUNDREDTH Man. Frank R. Stockton. 
THE TEMPLE OF THE EPHESIAN ARTEMIS AND THE ANCIENT SILVER PATFRA 
FROM Bsrnay. Charles Waldstein. Illustrated. 
CLEVEDEN CuuURCH. Andrew Lang. 
THE BATTLE OF THE First Day at Gettyssura. Illustrated. 
earners OF THE Civin WarR—Torics or THE TimeE—Open LETTERS—BRIc- 
A-BRac. 
Subscriptions will now be booked. Post free, 1s 7d; or 193 per year, post free, 
To be had of all Booksellers, Newsagents, and Bookstalls in town and country. 
NEW VOLUME of ** The STORY of the NATIONS.” 
CARTHAGE. By Professor Alfred J. Church, Author of 


“Stories from the Classics,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


GERMANY. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould, Author of ‘‘ Curious 
Myths of the Midd'e Ages,” &. Forming Vol. III. of ‘*The Story of the 
Nations.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“* Mr. Baring-Gould tells his stirring tale with knowledge and perspicuity. He 
is a thorough master of his subject.’’—Globe, 
A VOLUMEZof MEDIMVAL ROMANCES.—Edited by JOHN ASHTON. 

ROMANCES of CHIVALRY: Told and Illustrated in 
Fac-simile. By Joun Asxuton, Author of “ The Dawn of the Nineteenth 
ee in England,” &c. 46 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt tops, 
83. 


LEGENDS and POPULAR TALES of the BASQUE 
PEOPLE. By Mariana MontTerro. With Full-page Illustrations in Photo- 
gravure by Harold Coppinz. Square imp. 16mo, cloth, 10s 64. Fine 
Edition of 10) numbered copies, printed on Datch hand-made paper, with 
India proofs of the Photogravures, £1 1s net. 


A TALE of the INDIAN MUTINY. 
The TOUCHSTONE of PERIL. By Dudley Hardress 
TxHomAs. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2\s. 
** The heroines are charmingly drawn; in fact, each character is lifelike, and 
contributes to the impression produced by this admirably written tale.”— 


Morning Post, 

“LAYS of a LAZY MINSTREL.” 

The LAZY MINSTREL. By J. Ashby-Sterry, Author of 
“ Boudoir Ballads,” “ Shuttlecock Papers,’’ &c. With Vignette Frontispiece, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, printed on hand-made paper, 63, Fine Edition of 50 cop‘es, 
square crown 8vo, printed on Dutch hand-mads paper, exch copy numbered 
and signed by the Author, £1 1s, 

By AUTHOR of “‘ HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 

“MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s ; 
Fine Edition, 7s 6d. 

The BIRD'S NEST, and other Sermons for Children of all 
Ages. By Rev. Samues Cox, D.D., Author of ‘* Expositions,” “ Salvator 
Mundi,” &. Imp. 16mo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Beautiful discourses...... The style shows a happy combination of simplicity 

and force.” —St. James’s Gazette. 

A GIFT-BOOK for GIRLS. 

In the TIME of ROSES: a Tale of Two Summers. 

Told and Illustrated by Fiorence and Epit# ScanNeELL, Author and 

Artist of “ Sylvia’s Daughters.” 32 Illustrations, square imp. 16mo, cloth, 53. 

Catalogues post free on application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








THE CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
The Richest Architectural Heritage of the British Nation. 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, ONE SHILLING EACH. 
(Part I. ready OCTOBER 26th, 1986.) 


OUR NATIONAL CATHEDRALS: 


Their History and Architecture, from their Foundation 
to Modern Times, with Special Accounts of 
Modern Restorations. 
Beautifully Illustrated with Coloured Plates, reproduced from fina Stec? 
Engravings, and many Original Woodcuts in the Text, thus fully Llastrating atl 
the Cathedrals from many points of view. 


The whole carefully Compiled and Revised with the aid of Dignitiries of th> 
Anglican Church, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Salisbury Square, E.C. 








With Map and 560 Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, price 123. 


THE PRIMAVAL WORLD OF 
SWITZERLAND. 


By Professor HEER, of the University of Zurich. 
Edited by JAMES HEYWOOD, M.A., F.R.S. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

**An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.”’—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F.R.C P. 

** Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink is a natural mineral water.”—Sir Henry Tuompson, F.RC.S, 
** I quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. Noone 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Francis Parsons, 





‘ameter sees 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & CO.’S 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE EPIC OF HADES.” 


** Abounds in powerful dramatic situations, while the intricate evolutions of a 
double plot in love and State craft provoke perpetual curiosity, which is only 
fully satisfied at the end...... There are sonorous passages and soft harmonies 
in the flowing blank verse.” —Times, 


The SILENCE of DEAN MAITLAND: a 


CHAUCER’S 


NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR LORD. 


Fathers and Modern Commentators, 


The TEMPLE of HUMANITY; and other 


PAROCHIAL PARLEYS on the ATHANA- 


POEMS. By Epwarp Foskert. 


A SELECTION from the SONGS of DE 


LIST. 


: = >} 2 


a Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By LEWIS MORRIS. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES. 


Novel, By Maxwett Gray. 83 vols. crown Svo. 


NEW VOLUME in “The PARCHMENT LIBRARY.” 


CANTERBURY TALES. 


The Prologue; the Knightes Tale; the Man of Lawes Tale; the Prioresses 
Tale; the Clerkes Tale. Edited by ALFrED W. Potitarp. Elzevir 8vo, parch- 
ment or cloth, 6s ; vellum, 7s 6d, 


POPULAR EDITION, price 7s 6d. 


By Ricwarp CHENEVIx TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
*,* This Edition contains Translations of the copious Notes drawn from the 


By the Rev. H. N. GRIMLEY. 
Sermons. By H. N. Grimury, M.A., Rector of Norton, Suffolk, Author of 
**Tremadoc Sermons,” Crown 8v0, 63. 


The ATHANASIAN CREED. 


SIAN CREED, the INSPIRATION of the BIBLE, SCIENTIFIC HERE- 
SIES, and other Kindred Subjetts, between the Rev. HUGH HIEROUS, 
M.A., M.C.U., and his Parishioser, THEOPHILOS TRUMAN. Edited by 


Y. Z. Crown 8vo, 63. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


BERANGER. In English Verse. By W1LL1amM ToxYNBEE, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


** Mr. Toynbee has one quality rather rare in translators—he is best where his 
original is best. ‘The Marquis of Carabus’ is capital...... Scarcely less good are 
‘The Old Corporal’ and ‘ Off to the Country, though in widely different manners. 
Isthere any full translation of Béranger’s songs in English? If not, let Mr. 
Toynbee complete the task.’’—Academy. 

** On the whole, anybody wiheounash read te, -# in French, aaa er hd 
better than procure this fasciculus of specimens...... ere is a version 0 * Habit 
de Cour,’ which represents Mr. Toynbee—if not Béranger—at his best, and which T H E E D I N B U R G H R E V I E V. 
might almost hold its own as a native English poem.’’—Spectator. 

**Mr, Toynbee has not touched the songs which Thackeray translated ; and for 
this we are very sorry, because Mr. Toynbee’s work is better than Thackeray’s. 
He has succeeded in performing a task that seemed impossible, and his little buok 
is a valuable piece of literature. Father Prout rendered a great many of 

Béranger’s songs in English, and some of his verses are extremely good ; but he 
lacked the polish and poetic insight which Mr. Toynbee possesses in such high 
degree. For years past we have turned at times to Father Prout’s translations, 
and we thought that notbing better of the kind could be done ; but Mr. Toynbee 


has shown us our mistake, and the good priest is supplanted.”’”—Vanity Fair, 


“The translation is generally faithful, and the verse runs easily...... The poem 
which Béranger calls * La Bonne Vieille’ is improved, if anything, in the process 


of adaptation.””—St. James’s Gazette, 


“The muse of Béranger is so simple and naive that she can wear our English 
dress with ease and grace, and Mr. Toynbee has kept much of the mirth and 
music of the original......The best translation in the book is‘ The Court Suit,’ 
and if Mr. Tonybee can give us some more work as clever as this, we shall be glad 


to see a second volume from his pen,’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


i 
MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW Booxs 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1815, By 


SPENCER WALPOLE. 8vo. Volumes I. and II., 1 P 
1832-1841, 18s ; Volumes IV. and V., 36s. » 1815-1882, 363 ; Volume Iii, 
*,* Volumes IV. and V. will conclude the work. The : 

of the formation of Sir Robert Peel’s Administration in 19s¢ With an account 
history is carried down to the final defeat; of the Pr.tectionists on Mr ¢: omestig 
#« es ao we gh py 4 the soadusion of the Crimean War the 

istory of India—to which half a volume is devoted—t i 

Mutiny in 1858. © the close of the Ing 


A HISTORY of the FAMILY of BRogas 


of BEAUREPAIRE and ROCHE COURT, HANTS, Heredi 

the Royal Buckhounds, With Some Account of the Bing lch ay, easter ot 
Aquitaine. By Montacu Burrows, Captain R.N., M.A., F.S.A vont at 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. With 36 Tichele 
tions of Memorial Brasses, Seals, &., royal 8vo, half-bound, with gilt a 


REMINISCENCES and OPINIONS, 1813-95, 


By Sir Francis Hastinas Dore. 8vo, 16s. 


The GAS ENGINE. By Dugald Clerk. Wit, 


101 Illustrations and Diagrams, crown 8yo, 73 63. 


ENGLISH GLEES and PART-SONGS: ap 


Inquiry into their Historical Development. By Wm. AtEx 
Mus, Bac. Oxon., Vicar-Choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Crows Sve ha” 


The ROTIFERA, or ‘“‘ Wheel-Animalcules,” 


By C. T. Hupson, LL.D., and P. H.Gossz, F.R.8. With 20 
in 6 Parts, 4to, 103 6d each ; or, complete in 2 vols. 4to, £3 aes Fata, 


HESTER’S VENTURE: a Novel. By the 


Author of ‘‘ The Atelier du Lys.’’ New and Cheaper Edition, crown Bro, 63, 


FABLES (in Verse). By James H. Aveling 


M.D. Fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


CHISAR: a Sketch. By James Anthony 


Froupe. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE ONE-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 


OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies, 


By James ANTHONY FROUDE. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord 
Elphinstone. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEY. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. IV., OCTOBER, price 5s, 
ConTENTS, 
1. Articles, 
EvBOIA BEFORE THE LELANTINE War. By John B. Bury. 
THE ORIGINES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF Paris. By the Rev, H. Rashdall, 
THE RESTORATION SETTLEMENT OF THE ENGLISH CruRCcH, By the Rev, 
Nicholas Pocock. 
Francois JosrrH Dupterx. By Sidney J. Owen. 

Notes and Documents.—The Depositions relating to the Irish Massacres of 
1641, by R. Dunlop.—The Squire Papers, by Walter Rye.—The Hanover 
Papers, by Percy M. Thornton, &c. 

8. Reviews of Books. 

4, List of Historical Books recently published. 

5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 


no 
. 


No. 336, OCTOBER, price 63, 
ConTENTS., 

. THE Tuirp INVASION OF FRANCE, 
Insect RavaGEs. 
THe ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
. THE AvRoRA BoREALIsS. 
. A CENTURY OF IRISH GOVERNMENT. 
6. ANCIENT MARBLES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
7. WALPOLE’s HisToRY OF ENGLAND. 
8 
9 


oP Pe 


LETTERS AND DESPATCHES OF LORD NELSON. 
. THE New House or Commons. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 








“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Letau Hont. 





‘*Mr. Toynbee’s translations are thronghout musical and spirited, and while 
possessing all the verve of the originals, are characterised by that indefinable THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART G. ALLERY, 


elegance and lightness of touch which are found in our best English vers de 


société,”’—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


““Mr. Toynbee bas caught the true Béranger spirit and swing...... We have biteigns i: 
to thank him for a really delightful little volume of Béranger in English,’ — 
SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 


Glasgow Herald, 


** We have seen few translations which do fuller justice to the peculiar quality 
of the poet translated than those of Mr. Toynbee...... Reading Mr. Toynbee is the 


next best thing to reading Béranger himself.”.—Manchester Examiner. 


“This charming little book ought to please all who like tripping lines breathing 


a mingled gaiety and pathos that smacks of Horace.”—Yorkshire Post, 


London: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 


GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL ALLER 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 








1 Pe ree and 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 


DOWNSTATIBS. 


The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Room, British Museum, 
Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 






























































Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Prat 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





BEACONSFIELD’S CORRESPONDENCE with his 
SISTER, 1832-1852. This Work is a continuation of “ Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Home Letters,” which were published in 1835, Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


AGLOSSARY of ANGLO-INDIAN WORDS and PHRASES, 
and of KINDRED TERMS: Etymological, Historical, Geographical, and 
Discursive. By Colonel YuLE and the late ARTHUR BuRNELL, Medium 8vo, 


36s, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT, and an INVESTIGATION into MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
By Professor SALMON, D.D. Second Edition, Revised, with an additional 
Chapter on the Non-Canonical Books. 8vo, 163. 


The WESTERN PACIFIC and NEW GUINEA. With 


Notices of the Natives, Christian and Cannibal, and some Account of the Old 
Labour Trade, By Huan H, RomItty. Map, crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


DAYS and NIGHTS of SERVICE with Sir GERALD 
GRAHAM’S FIELD FORCE at SUAKIN, By Major Dr Cosson. Illus. 
trations, crown 8vo, 14s. 


TIRYNS: a Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns. 
Disclosed by Excavations in 1884-85. By Henry Scutirmany, D.C.L., &e. 
With Preface and Notes by Professors ADLER and Dirrretp, With numerous 
Plates and Maps, crown 4to, 423. 


THROUGH the BRITISH EMPIRE: South Africa, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Straits Settlements, India, the South Sea 
Islands, California, Oregon, Canada, &c. By Baron von Husner. 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 24s, 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four Essays. I.—Prospects 
of Popular Government. II.—Nature of Democracy. III.—Age of Progress. 
IV.—Constitution of the United States. By Sir Henry Marne, K.C.S.L, 
Author of “ Ancient Law,” &c. Third Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, Cares, and Work. 


From the Experience of Forty Years. By George Rar. New Edition, 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, including the Origin and 
Progress of the English Reformation from Wycliffe to the Great Rebellion. 
By Bishop FitzgeraLp, With Memoir. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE; from 
the Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Ricuarp Lopes, 
M.A. Post 8vo, 73 6d, 


The CROKER PAPERS.—LETTERS and JOURNALS of 
the late Right Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER (Secretary to the Admiralty, 
1809 to 1831), relating to the Chief Political and Social Events of the First 
Half of the Present Century. Edited by Louis J. Jenninas, M.P. Second 
Edition, Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo, 45s. 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days of Claude and 


Salvator. By Jostan Giupenrt, Author of “Cadore; or, Titian’s Country,” 
&c. With 141 Illustrations, medium Svo, 30s. 


The MOON: Considered as a Planet, a World, and a Satellite. 
By Jawes Nasmytu, 0.E., and James Carpenter, F.R.A.S. With 26 Plates 
and Numerous Woodcuts, New and Cheaper Edition, medium Syo, 21s, 


LIFE of General Sir CHARLES NAPIER, G.C.B. By 


the Hon, Wm, Narrer Bruce. With Portrait and Maps, crown 8yo, 12s. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORY of CHRISTIAN ART. By 


the late Lord Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and Balcarres), New Edition, 2 
Vols. crown 8yo, 24s, 


LIFE of WILLIAM CAREY, D.D., Shoemaker and 
Missionary, Professor of Sanscrit, Bengalee, and Marathee at the College of 
Fort William, Calcutta. By Grorce Smuiru, LL.D., Author of the ** Lives” 
of John Wilson and Alexander Duff. Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


™ VEGETABLE GARDEN; or, the Edible Vegetables, 
— and Herbs cultivated in Europe and America, By MM. Vitmorrx 
~ANDRIEUX, of Paris, With 750 Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JAMES NASMYTH, Inventor 


— Hammer, Edited bySamurt Suites, LL.D. Popular Edition, 
ortrait and Woodcuts, small 8vo, 68; or Large-Paper, 8vo, 16s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK by the Rev. W. PAGE ROBERTS, 
On October 26th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LIBERALISM in RELIGION. By 


W. Pace Roserrts, M,A., Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London, 
formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “ Law and God,” “ Reasonable 
Service,” &c. 


POCKET EDITION of W. M. THACKERAY'S WORKS. 
On October 26th, price 1s 6d in half-cloth ; or 1s in paper cover. 


The HISTORY of HENRY 
ESMOND. 
The following Volumes have already appeared :— 
Vanity Fair, 2 vols. Pendennis, 2 vols. 
Barry Lyndon: A Little Dinner at Timmins’s, 1 vol. 
The Newcomes, 2 vols. 
And further Volumes will be issued at monthly intervals. 


NEW VOLUMES of SYMONDS’S “RENAISSANCE in ITALY.” 
Now ready, 2 vols. demy Svo, 32s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: the 


CATHOLIC REACTION. In Two Parts. By Joun AppiInaton Symonps, 
Author of ‘‘ Sketches and Studies in Italy,” ‘* Sketches in Italy and Greece,” 
“Ttalian Byways,” &c. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of BUCKLAND'’S LIFE. 
On October 26th, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s; or cloth, gilt edges, 63, 


The LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. 


By his Brother-in-Law, Grorcre C. Bompas, Editor of ‘‘ Notes and Jottings 
from Animal Life.’’ 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of BUCKLAND’S “ NOTES and JOTTINGS,” 
On October 26th, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s; or cloth, gilt edges, 6s, 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from 


ANIMAL LIFE. By the late Franz Buckianp. 


NEW VOLUME of SMITH, ELDER, and CO.’S POPULAR 2s 6d SERIES. 
Now ready, Cheap Edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS 


of W. M. THACKERAY. Chiefly Philosophical and Rellective, 


NEW ADDITIONS to SMITH, ELDER, and ©0.’S “POPULAR NOVELS.” 
Oa October 26th, Cheap Edition, with 8 Illustrations by George du Maurier, 
crown 8vo, 63, 


COURT ROYAL. By the Author of 


** John Herring,’”’ “ Mehalah,” &c. 


In November, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEMOS : a Story of Socialist Life 


in England, 


NEW VOLUME of “The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 
Royal 8vo, 123 6d in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 183, 
olume VIII. (Burton-Cantwell) of the 


v 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY. Edited by Lestie STEPHEN, 
*,* Volume IX. will be published on January Ist, 1887, and the subsequent 
Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 
Intending Subscribers can enter their names with any Bookseller. 


NEW VOLUME of the UNIFORM EDITION of Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
In November, with Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray 


(Mrs, RicuMonpD RITCHIE). 


NEW VOLUME by the AUTHOR of “MOLLY BAWN,” 
Early in November, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Lady BRANKSMERE. - By the 


Author of *‘ Molly Bawn,” Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


NEW EDITION of FERRIER'S “ FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN.” 
Now ready, Second Edition, Rewritten, with many new Illustrations, 8vo, 18s 


The FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. 


By Davin Ferrier, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Forensic Medicine, 
King’s College, Physician to King’s College Hospital, Physician to the 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic. 

*,* This, though termed a Second Edition, is essentially a new book, 
having been almost entirely rewritten, and embracing the results of new 
investigations by the Author, as well as a critical survey of the more 
important physiological and pathological researches on the functions of 
the brain that have been published within the last ten years. The number 
of illustrations has been doubled, and the chapters devoted to the structures 
of the nerve-centres and the functions of the spinal cord have been much 
enlarged, so that the work forms a complete treatise on the central nervous 
system, 

” On October 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 41. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


NOVEMBER, 
ConTENTS. 


Jess, By H. Rider Haggard, Author of “‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” &c. Chap. 18. 
And after.—Chap. 19, Hans Coetzee comes to Pretoria,—Chap. 20, The Great 


Man, 
Brrps OF PassaGE; OR, LIFE AT A| TRADE JOURNALS. 
HEALTH-REsorT. A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS, 
SHERRY. A Dramatic Entrance, (Part II.) 
From CORINTH TO THE PARTHENON. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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RICHARD 


BENTLEY’S 
FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
East Lynne. (140th Thousand.) 
i | Anne Hereford. 
Bessy Rane. 
The Channings. 
a Court Netherleigh. 
Dene Hollow. 
Edina. 
Elster’s Folly. 
George Canterbury’s Will. 
Johnny Ludlow. (1st Series.) 
Johnny Ludlow. (2nd Series.) 
Lady Adelaide. 
Life’s Secret, A. 
H | ' Lord Oakburn’s Daughters. 
| Master of Greylands. 
Mildred Arkell. 
Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 
Orville College. 
Oswald Cray. 
Parkwater. 
Pomeroy Abbey. 
Red Court Farm. 


Roland Yorke. 
(A Sequel to “ The Channings.”’) 


Shadow of Ashlydyat. 


St. Martin’s Eve. 
(A Sequel to “* Mildred Arkell.’’) 


Trevlyn Hold. 
Verner’s Pride. 
Within the Maze. 

By Frances M. Peard. 
Near Neighbours. 

By Mrs, Alexander. 
Look before You Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 

The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. 

The Freres. 

The Wooing O’t. 
Which Shall It Be ? 


By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
A Ball-room Repentance. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought We to Visit Her ? 
Steven Lawrence : Yeoman. 
A Girton Girl. 

By Mrs. Riddell. 

Berna Boyle. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Susan Drummond. 
By Mrs. Parr. 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 

By Hawley Smart. 

Breezie Langton. 

Anonymous. 

The Last of the Cavaliers. 

By J. Sheridan Le Fanu. 
In a Glass Darkly. 

The House by the Churchyard. 
Uncle Silas. 

By Marcus Clarke. 

For the Term of his Natural 


Life. 


By Baroness Tautphceus. 


BENTLEY AND SON’S Lig7’ 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


The PROVINCES of the ROMAN EMPIRE, from CESAR 


to DIOCLETIAN. Being a Continuation of ‘‘The History of Rome.” By 
Tuxropor Mommsey, and Translated, with the Author’s Sanction, by Professor 
Witi1am P. Dickson. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 10 Maps. 


My AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By George Augustus Sala. With 

Reminiscences of Pagunini. Grisi, Bellini, Charles Dickens, Thackeray, Tom 
Moore, La Blache, Theodore Hook, Mrs. 8. OC. Hall, John Braham, Webster, 
Buckstone, Madame Vestris, Charles Matthews, Mark Lemon, the “ First ” 
Duke of Wellington, the Ho». Mrs. Norton, Harriett, Duchess of St. Albans, 
Louis Napoleon, Lord Melbourne, the Marquis of Waterford, the Countess 
Waldegrave, the Duke of Brunswick, Dejazet, Count D’Orsay, and others. In 
2 vols. demy 8ro. 


STUDIES in RELIGIOUS HISTORY. By Ernest Renan. 


An English Edition in crown 8vo. 


The LIVES of the SHERIDANS. By Percy Fitzgerald, 
Author of “The Romance of the Stage.’? In 2 vols. demy 8vo, with 6 
Engravings on Steel by Stodart and Every. 


COURT and PRIVATE LIFE in the TIME of QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE. Being the Journals of Mrs, Papendiek, Bedchamber-woman 
to her Majesty. Edited by Mrs. Vernon Detves Broveutoy. In 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, with Portraits. 


LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the COURT of FRANCE in 
the SEVENTEENTH CENTORY. By Jura Parpor. Embellished with 
upwards of 50 Woodcuts, and with numerous Portraits on Steel. A new 
Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo. 


ON the BOX SEAT. From London to Land’s End and Back. 
With 16 finely engraved Full-page Illustrations on Wood by George Pearson, 
from Designs by the Author, J. J. Hisssy, In demy 8vo. 


UNDER NORTHERN SKIES. By Charles W. Wood, 
a en ogg of “Through Holland,” &. In demy 8vo, with numerous 


MUSICAL CELEBRITIES: Auber, Rossini, Verdi, 
Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Gounod, Chopin, Schumann, Mozart, Wagner, Paganini, 
Thalberg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario. By Louis Encet, In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The HISTORY of GREECE, From the 
Professor Max Duncker. By Dr. EVELYN ABBOT 
Second Volume, in demy 8vo. 


The ADVENTURES of Mr. LEDBURY and his FRIEND 
JACK JOHNSON. By ALBERT SmitH. Reprinted from the First Edition, and 
containing Three Additional Chapters which appeared in Bentley’s Miscellany 
after the publication of the Story. With 21 Etchings on Steel by John Leech, 
in royal 8vo, 2le, 


The MARCHIONESS of BRINVILLIERS. By Albert 
SmirH. Reprinted from the First Ed:tion, With 15 Etchings on Steel by 
John Leech, in royal Svo, 21s. 


OXFORD MEMORIES. 


vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


An INTRODUCTION to ‘‘A HISTORY of the FACTORY 
SYSTEM from the EARLIEST AGES to the Paes eee 


an of the late 
. FE, ALLEYNE, The 


By James Pycroft, ae. In 2 


Now published, 


WHatELy Cooke TayLor. In demy 8yo, lés. 


Our HOME by the ADRIATIC. By the Hon. Margaret 


Co.iierR (Madame GALLETTI DI CApILHAC). In demy 8yo, 10s 6d. 
[Now published, 


The GEOLOGY of PALESTINE and ARABIA PETRZA. 
By Epwarp Hott, LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland. In 4to, with Plans, 21s. [Now published, 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ WORK in the HOLY LAND: a 
Record of the Proceedings and Discoveries of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Second Edition, in crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 3s 6d. 

[Now published. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, of Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES’S Story, 
A GIRTON GIRL; 
And of Mr. W. E. NORRIS’S Story, 
THIRLBY HALL; 
And of Miss ROSA N. CAREY’S Story, 
WEE WIFI &E; 

Forming New Volames of BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


OUR RADICALS. By Oolonel Fred. 


FAVOURITE NEVEIs, 


By Rhoda Broughtoh, 


BENTLEY ©. 


Belinda, 

Cometh up as a Flower, 
Good-bye, Sweetheart! 
Joan, 

Nancy. 

Not Wisely, but Too Well, 
Red as a Rose is She, 
Second Thonghts, 


By Rosa N. Carey, 


Barbara Heathcote’s Trial, 
Nellie’s Memories, 

Not Like other Girls, 
Robert Ord’s Atonement, 
Wooed and Married. 


By Jessie FothergilL  ~ 


The First Violin. 
Healey. 

Kith and Kin, 
Probation, 

The Wellfields. 


By Helen Mathers, 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 

By Anthony Trollope, 
The Three Clerks. 


By Florence Montgomery, 


Misunderstood. 
Seaforth. 
Thrown Together. 


By Jane Austen. 


(The only Complete Edition, besides the 
Steventon Edition, at £333.) 


Emma. 
Lady Susan, and The Watson, 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger Abboy, ond Per 
suasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 
By Mrs. Notley. 
Olive Varcoe. 

By Lady G. Fullerton. 
Ellen Middleton. 
Ladybird. : 
Too Strange Not to be True. 

By W. Clark Russell. 

An Ocean Free Lance. 

By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
Policy and Passion. 

By Charles Reade. 

A Perilous Secret. 

By Hon. Lewis Wingfield 

Lady Grizel. 


BENTLEY'S 
FOREIGN FAVOURITE 
NOVELS. 


By Hector Malot. 
No Relations. With numerous 
Illustrations, 


By Mrs. Augustus Craven. 
A Sister’s Story. 

By E. Werner. 
Success: and How he Won lt 
Under a Charm. 








The Initials. 
Quits! 


BURNABY. Edited by his Private Secretary, Percivat Huanes, A New 
and Cheaper Edition, 





No Surrender. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
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d, aforesaid, Saturday, October 23rd, 1886, 
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